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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XII. 

Leaving these riddles to be explained, or ex- 
plained away by the learned, I return to the Isle of 
Thanet, to note that Solinus, in the first century, is 
the earliest author who mentions it by any recog- 
nizable name, and that its soil, according to his 
report, is fatal to snakes. The same property is 
attributed to the soil of many other islands and 
districts, notably to that of Ireland, where St. 
Patrick, the warden of the gateway to the other 
world, preached the celebrated 

Sarmint 
Which drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And bothered all the varmint. 
The tradition, I believe, wherever it is found, is 
a trustworthy certificate that the locality at some 
time or other has been regarded as an asylum for | 
the souls of the departed. But however this may 
be, the name given to Thanet by Solinus is Ad- 
tanatos,* which has been generally accepted as a 
corruption either of Thanatos or of Ad Tanatos. The 
peccant dt, however—a specially ill-omened con- 





junction of letters—seems to me far more likely to | 

* Solinus, ‘ Polyhist.,’ c.22. The proposed reading 
“ Ad Tanatos " rests on a supposed analogy with the Ad | 
Ausam and Ad Pontem of the ‘ Itinerary.’ 


have originated in some transcriber’s ignorance of 
the real value of the compound letter +) or &, used 
by a former—possibly English or British—scribe 
as an equivalent of the Latin th. If this be the 
case, Solinus wrote Athanatos, or possibly Athana- 
tis, as it is written by Honorius, who probably 
derived his information from Solinus. There is, 
I believe, only one other author who mentions the 
island before Bede, and that is Isidore, who calls 
it Thanatos, because, he says, the soil is death 
(Gr. thanatos) to snakes.* The so-called Nennius, 
in the passage where he tells us that the island 
was granted by Vortigern to Hengist,+ supplies 
us with another name. It was called, he says, in 
the Saxon tongue, Thanet—variously written 
Taneth or Tanet—but in the British language 
Ruichim—variously written Ruoichim, Roihin, &c. 
—a name which is probably to be identified with 
the Riduna of the Antonine itineraries,t and 
may possibly survive in the Ram- of Ramsgate. 
Writers, in fact, who knew Greek seem to have 
derived the name from Thanatos or Atbanatos, 
and made it mean Death or Deathless Island, 
while writers who knew English regarded it as 
equivalent to thanate, on the analogy of mar- 
quisate, landgravate, &c., or possibly Thane-eyot, 
or Thane-islet, Hengist having been made a thane 
by Vortigern. What the real etymology may be 
I do not know, but the “British” name given by 
Nennius seems to me, as one of the unlearned in 
Celtic lore, to suggest that the original name may 
have been a close relation of the tan in Brittania. 

In the foregoing “ Contributions” I seem to 
have been building up a hypothesis on the soil of 
Thanet as high as the North Foreland lighthouse, 
and with as many stories as the St. Lawrence 
Hotel itself. Quite possibly it may not possess 
the stability of either of those edifices, which, for 
the purposes of these chapters, I choose to regard 
as standing on the right bank of the Thames, and 
within my jurisdiction. After all, what does it 
matter? At least we have caught a glimpse of 
more than one phase of old-world thought, of a 
creed whose professors might be expected to 
prefer cremation to interment as a means of dis- 
posing of their dead—a creed indissolubly asso- 
ciated with morality and based on an advanced 
system of metaphysics—a creed showing more than 
one or two traces of close connexion with the 
highest teachings of Hellenic religion and philo- 
sophy—professed by at least one section of the 
community inhabiting an island off the British 
coast, and probably a! arge portion of the coast 
itself, long before the beginning of the Christian 
era, long before the first Cesar set foot on this 
‘* other world” of Britain. To me at least, and 
maybe to other dreamers of dreams, such a pheno- 

* ‘M. H. B.,’ ccii., 2. 

+ * Hist, Nenn.,’” exxix.; ‘M. H. B.,’ p. 63. 

t ‘Itin, Ant.’, Parthey and Pinder, 249; Wess., 509, 
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menon seems even more closely connected with 
the early history of the dwellers in the Thames 
valley than even the building of the first London 
Bridge itself. 

But the point from which I set out was that 
the earliest notices relating to Britain represent it 
as an island, and to this I return. I rather think 
that the word “Britain” itself affords distinct 
evidence of the fact. 

Everybody knows of two Britains, one the in- 
sular Great Britain which gives her Majesty the 
first and noblest of her titles, and the other the 
continental Little Britain, the French Wales and 
Cornwall rolled into.one, which occupies the 
whole of the north-western promontory of France, 
celebrated for the excellent quality both of its 
megalithic monuments and its butter. Everybody 
knows, too, of a close relationship existing be- 
tween the French and English Welshmen and 
Cornishmen in physique, in language, and in 
national traditions, more especially those con- 
nected with King Arthur. What is the true 
bearing and meaning of this similarity and sym- 
pathy between the Bretons of the French province 
and the Britons of the English principality and 
duchy? For considerably more than a thousand 
years has this question been mooted by historians, 
some of them deriving the French Bretons from 
the English, and others exactly reversing the pro- 
cess, both parties apparently unanimously assuming 
the very illogical proposition that if the one theory 
is not correct the other must be. 

Of those who deduce the Welsh and Cornish 
inhabitants of our island from the continental 
Britons, the first is the Venerable Bede and the 
last the late Mr. Thomas Wright. The words of 
Bede are: “ At the first, this island had for in- 
habitants those Brittons from whom the soil took 
its name, who, it is said, arriving in Britain from 
the Armorican tract, acquired the southern parts 
of it for themselves.” The Picts, he then goes on 
to say, at a later period occupied the northern 
parts of the island, the south being occupied by 
the Brittons.* The difference between this theory 
and Mr. Wright’s is mainly one of date. Mr. 
Wright also brings the Welsh from the Armorican 
tract, but at a much later period. The destruction, 
he says, of a number of important Roman towns 
in Wales during the period of the Saxon invasion 
“ geems to imply that, contemporary with the invasions 
of the Saxons and Angles, and the irruptions of the Picts 
and Scots in the North, Wales itself was visited by a 
similar and even more fatal invasion. If we further com- 
pare the circumstances of the two cases, it seems to me 
that we are led very strongly to the supposition that the 
Welsh may be settlers on the ruin of the Roman province 
on their side of the island, just as the Saxons and Angles 
were in England and the Northern invaders in the dis- 
tricts of the South of Scotland...... it may be asked, If the 
Welsh are not ethnologically what they are commonly re- 





* Bede ‘ Hist. Ecc.,’ i. 1. 





presented to be, who are they, and whence did they come? 
Our total ignorance of the history of the period to which 
this question refers, as far as regards them, renders it 
impossible to give any certain answer to it, but we might 
naturally turn our eyes towards Brittany (Armorica), a 
country which, in consequence of its physical character 
and condition and from other causes, was never com- 
pletely Romanized ; in which at the time of which we 
are speaking there was a tendency, if not a necessity, to 
emigrate, and the Celtic population of which, holding 
fiercely to their old nationality, were also from that 
same position accustomed to navigation, which was then 
equivalent to piracy. They might, likely enough, join 
in the scramble for the plunder of Britain.”’* 

The view here propounded was vigorously at- 
tacked at the time, and Mr. Wright returned to 
the charge in a later paper, published in the same 
volume, in which he unfolds his theory at greater 
length, but adds little to his arguments in support 
of it.t Broruer Fastay, 

(To be continued.) 





ERRATA IN DOYLE’S ‘OFFICIAL BARONAGE,' 


As Mr. Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage’ will probably 
be quoted asa standard authority for many genera- 
tions, it is, I think, a service to future inquirers to 
point out such errors of omission or commission as 
may come under my notice. I ought to say that 
the list I propose to furnish to ‘ N. & Q.’ makes 
no pretence to be exhaustive, as I have no special 
knowledge which would enable me to test the 
author’s accuracy with respect to the earlier 
periods of history comprised in his records, nor 
have I noted many of the cases in which the dates 
of death of individual peers which Mr. Doyle 
gives differ from those found in contemporary 
authorities, inasmuch as I have not the means of 
satisfying myself whether these authorities or Mr. 
Doyle is correct. I am, however, somewhat sur- 
prised and much disappointed to find many 
errors and omissions (which, though in each in- 
dividual case trifling, amount to something con- 
siderable in the aggregate) with respect to dates of 
creation of title and of elections to Parliament 
within those limits in which my independent re- 
searches enable me to speak with some confidence 
in my accuracy. 

Vol. I. 

P. 12. Mr. Doyle omits the second Earl of 
Abingdon’s first appointment to the office of Chief 
Justice in Eyre, south of Trent, which post he 
held from July, 1702, to August, 1706. 

P.17. The third Earl of Ailesbury sat for 
Marlborough 1710-1711, which is omitted by Mr. 
Doyle. 

* «Essays on Archeological Subjects,’ by Thomas 
Wright (1861, second series), vol. i. p. 79. 

+ Sundry intermediate writers deduce the insular 
Britons from Brittany. Two or three are cited in 
Buchanan's ‘ Hist. of Scotland,’ whose own account is 
well worth reading. 
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P. 18. The first Earl of Ailesbury (of the crea- 
tion of 1776) was gazetted Lord Chamberlain to 
the Queen December 29, 1780. Mr. Doyle puts 
the date exactly a year later. 

P. 33. The date of the creation of the first Earl 
of Albemarle (Keppel) was 1697, new style. Mr. 
Doyle, who professes to adopt the new style, gives 
1696. See Luttrell’s ‘State Affairs,’ vol. iv. 
». 179. 

' P. 39. Lord Amherst was Colonel-in-Chief of 
the 60th Foot till his death (August 3, 1797), 
whereas Mr. Doyle says till August 23, 1779. 

P. 41. The present Earl Amberst was first 
elected M.P. for East Grinstead February 11, 
1829. Mr. Doyle gives 1830. 

P. 42. The first Duke of Ancaster (then Earl of 
Lindsey) was first sworn of the Privy Council 
June 19, 1701, and again in March, 1702, at 
Anne’s accession, and in May, 1708, after the 
union of England and Scotland. Mr. Doyle 
makes him first sworn in 1714. 

P. 47. The first Earl of Anglesey (of the An- 
nesley creation) was elected M.P. for Radnor- 
shire April 27, 1647. Mr. Doyle gives 1645. 
He was not elected to the Parliament of 1661, as 
Mr. Doyle states ; he only sat for Carmarthen in 
one Parliament, that of 1660. 

P. 49. The second Earl of Anglesey did not re- 
present Winchester in the Parliament of 1685, 
whea the members were Roger L’Estrange and 
Charles Hanses. 

P. 53. Mr. Doyle has omitted the second Mar- 
quis of Anglesey’s appointment as State Steward 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (his father) in 
March, 1828. 

P.61. The Earl of Arlington (Bennet) was 
elected M.P. for Callington in 1661, in place of 
Brodrick, who sat for Orford. Mr. Doyle makes 
the date 1663. 

P. 89. The second Lord Ashburnham was elected 
M.P. for Hastings in 1702 and 1705. Mr. Doyle 
makes his first election in 1707, in which year 
there was no election at all for that constituency. 

P. 96. The first Lord Auckland was gazetted to 
his British peerage May 18, 1793, and his suc- 
cessor as M.P. for Heytesbury was elected ten 
days after. Mr. Doyle dates his promotion as 
late as November 22. 

P. 97. The first Earl of Auckland was gazetted 
to the First Lordship of the Adwiralty June 7, 
1834. Mr. Doyle gives July 28, which is the date 
of anew commission caused by the appointment of 
Sir William Parker to a seat at the Board in the 
place of Sir Thomas Hardy. 

P.97. The third Lord Auckland was not ap- 
pointed Bishop of Sodor and Man until 1847, in 
place of Dr. Shirley, who died in April of that 
year. Mr. Doyle gives 1841. 

P. 100 (bis). Mr. Doyle gives the date of death 
of the second Earl of Aylesford, and on the same 





page that of the succession of the third earl, as 
1759. The true date is 1757. 

P. 101. The date of death of the fifth Earl of 
Aylesford is 1859, which Mr. Doyle (who here 
writes 1852) puts correctly on the following page 
as that of the accession of the sixth earl. Probably 
the error here is due to the printer. 

P. 111. The second Earl of Bath (Granville) 
was elected M.P. for Launceston in November, 
1680, not 1679, as Mr. Doyle gives. 

P. 113. The first Earl of Bath (Pulteney) is 
said by Mr. Doyle to have been Lord Lieutenant 
of the East Riding from 1721 to July, 1731. His 
successor, Viscount Irwin, was gazetted June 22, 
1728. 

P. 121. Mr. Doyle says that the third Earl 
Bathurst was a Lord of the Admiralty from 1783 
to January 22,1790. This is incorrect. He was 
transferred to the Treasury August 8, 1789, and 
a new Admiralty Board, from which his name was 
omitted, was gazetted August 15. He held his 
Lordship of the Treasury (which Mr. Doyle omits) 
from 1789 till June, 1791. 

P. 122. Mr. Doyle omits the third Earl Bath- 
urst’s election for Weobley in January, 1812. 

P. 129. The fourth Earl Beauchamp was first 
elected for Worcestershire December 5, 1816 (not 
1817). 

P. 131. The present Earl Beauchamp sat for 
Tewkesbury from 1857 to 1863, and was elected 
for West Worcestershire in October of the latter 
year. Mr. Doyle puts 1865 in both cases, 

P. 134. The second Duke of Beaufort was 
gazetted to the Lord Lieutenancy of Gloucester- 
shire February 29, 1712 (new style). Mr. Doyle 
gives 1711. 

P. 138. The seventh Duke of Beaufort was 
M.P. for Monmouth in the Parliament of 1831, 
being seated on petition, Mr. Doyle omits this 
election. 

P. 139. The present Duke of Beaufort succeeded 
his father as High Steward of Bristol. This is 
omitted by Mr. Doyle. 

P. 147. The second Viscount Beaumont suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1460 (not 1459). 

P. 159. The first Duke of Bedford was gazetted 
Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex March 1, 1692 (new 
style). Mr. Doyle puts his appointment as late as 
February, 1693. 

P. 160. I think Mr. Doyle is wrong in repre- 
senting the second Duke of Bedford as sworn a 
Privy Councillor in 1702. I cannot find any re- 
cord of his admission to the Council. 

P. 160. The second Duke was gazetted a K.G. 


March 13, 1702 (new style). Mr, Doyle puts 1703. 


P. 163. The seventh Duke of Bedford sat as 
M.P. for Bedfordshire in the Parliament of 1812. 
Mr. Doyle gives the date of his first election as 
1818. 

P. 177. Mr. Doyle gives November 16, 1613, as 
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the date of death of the seventeenth, and Novem- 
ber 26 as the date of the accession of the eighteenth 
Baron Berkeley. One of these must be a printer’s 
error. 


P. 180, The third Earl of Berkeley was Lord | 


Lieutenant of Gloucestershire till February, 1712 
(not 1711). See correction of p. 134, ante. 


P, 181. The fourth Earl of Berkeley could not | 
have been Lord Lieutenant of Gloucester as late | 


as February 14, 1755, if he died (as Mr. Doyle 
writes a few lines lower down) in January of that 
ear. 

P. 185. The third Earl of Berkshire sat for 
Wallingford 1641 (not 1640) till 1644 (not 1646). 
He was “disabled” as a Royalist January 22, 1644. 

P. 193. The Earl of Bindon was first elected 
for Arundel in January, 1694, but unseated in the 
following month. Mr. Doyle does not notice this 
election. 

P. 194. The first Earl of Bolingbroke was so 
created in 1624 (not 1628, as Mr. Doyle writes). 

P. 196. The first Viscount Bolingbroke was not 
(as Mr. Doyle writes) M.P. for Wootton Bassett 
1708-1710. He had no seat in that Parliament. 
He (Bolingbroke) was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Essex in October, 1712, in place of Earl Rivers, 
who died in the previous August. Mr. Doyle 
gives 1713. 

P. 199. The first Duke of Bolton sat for Hamp- 
shire (not Winchester) 1661 to 1675 

P. 203. The fourth Duke of Bolton sat for 
Hampshire in the Parliament of 1722. Mr. Doyle 
omits this election. 

P. 204. The fifth Duke of Bolton was elected 
for Lymington in 1741 (not 1743), and for Hamp- 
shire in 1754 (not 1755). He also took the oaths 
as Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire December 22, 
1758, whereas Mr, Doyle gives the date of his 
appointment as December 25,1759. I think Mr. 
Doyle is in error in saying that this duke was a 
Privy Councillor. He gives no date, and I can 
find no record of his admission. 

Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 


Preston, 





Aw Itt-vsep Recorp.—Through the kindness 
of Mr. T. C. Noble I have obtained an exact copy 
of a notable entry in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster :—‘ 1532. It'm 
receyvid for the lycens of iiij. torchis of the blake 
garde vj*.” 

Few scraps of information have suffered worse 
things in running the gauntlet of transcription. 


of Antient Times’ (1797), p. 10, has given a copy 
essentially correct, but with modernized spelling : 
“Ttem, received for the licence of iiii torches of | 
the black guard—0. 0. 6.” 

2. In Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ vol. ii. | 
p. 215 (note) the entry is given, said to be copied | 








| from Nicholls, p. 10, as above; but the copy is not 
correct :—“ Item, received for iiii torches of the 
black guard, viij’.” The fee is augmented, and 
the important “licence” is omitted. As there 
is no other similar record on p. 10 of Nicholls, 
there can be no question that Brand or his 
annotator refers to the entry which I have 
quoted,* 

3. In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 5S. ii. 268, the record ap. 
pears, copied afresh from the original by M. W., 
probably Mackenzie Walcott, who was for some 
years curate of St. Margaret's :—“ 1532. P4 for 
licence of 4 torchis for the Black Garde, vi,” 
Mr. Walcott was a painstaking antiquary, bat not 
always quite accurate. Here we have the not un- 
important error “ Paid,” instead of “ Received,” 
and “ for”—not “of”—the “ Black Garde.” 

4, Lastly, in a book called ‘ Words, Facts, and 
Phrases,’ by Eliezer Edwards (Chatto & Windus, 
1884), we obtain an astounding fragment of his- 
tory. The author tells us, s. v. “ Blackguard,” 
that “in the churchwardens’ accounts of S. Mary- 
at-Hill, London, 17 & 19 Edward IV. (quoted by 
Brand, ‘vol. ii. p. 231), under date 1532, is * Item 
received for i iiij torches of the Black Guard, iiij*.’” 
In view of Edward IV. reigning in 1532, one can 
scarcely wait to drop a tear over the fee reduced 
to fourpence. But the origin of this blunder is 
not far to seek. Higher up on the page of Brand 
there is a citation from the accounts of St. Mary- 
at-Hill of records bearing date 17 & 19 Edw. LV. 
The copier has let his eye wander over the page 
and has seized this as his reference for the citation 
from the accounts of St. Margaret’s. Truly we 
yet have need of old President Routh’s famous 
maxim, “ Young man, verify your quotations ” ! 

C. B. Mount. 


Tae Swiss Guarp.—Every one who has seen 
Thorwaldsen’s lion at Lucerne knows that it was 
always attended in its earlier days by a survivor 
of the Garde Suisse. When did the last of these 
survivors die? And in what year was the lion 
carved? Henry Matthews, in his ‘ Diary of an 
Invalid,’ edition 1835, does not mention it. Not 
only so, but he actually says (more shame to him!) 
that there is hardly anything worth seeing at 
Lucerne except General Pfyffer’s Swiss model; 
and no one can see that model, at least in its 
present position, without passing the spot where 
the lion is. On the other hand, Thorwaldsen 
died in 1844; and Murray’s Swiss handbook for 
1838, which I happen to have, speaks of the lion as 


1. John Nicholle, in ‘Manners and Expences | already one of the sights of Lucerne, but does not 


give its date. “The design,” says Murray, “ is by 
Thorwaldsen, executed by Ahorn, a sculptor of 
Constance.” And he adds that “ One of the very 
few survivors of the Swiss Guard, dressed in its 





* Prof. Skeat has brought into his ‘ Dictionary’ this 
incorrect form of the record, quoting from Brand. 
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red uniform, now rusty and patched, resides in a | this monument of human suffering and cruelty 
cottage hard by, as guardian of the monument and | looks down into its placid pool is now seen to 
cicerone to the stranger.” The survivors of the | have been smoothed by immemorial glaciers ; its 
Swiss Guard may bave been, and probably were, | ice-marks are a living record of days when man 
“very few,” even in 1838; but twenty-four years | and his wickedness were still unknown. 

later, in 1862, I myself saw one of them—if he A. J. M. 
were really one—on that spot, and in that uniform. 
I well remember the interest and respect with 
which I looked on that ancient man, standing there, 
military fashion, in his antique crimson garb—a 
relic of another century and of another world—an 
object more pathetic than even the noble memorial 
that he guarded. His uniform was certainly 
neither rusty nor patched ; but the Garde Suisse, 
I believe, was not finally disbanded till 1830, so 
that he may have been a genuine survivor of the Paes 
corps, and yet not a survivor of the massacre of | Here lyeth, by name, the World's = we wad ; 
1792. The next time I went to Lucerne, in 1867,| BY nature my Aunt—Sister to my Mother ; 


, My Grandmother—Mother to my Mother ; 
he was gone, and I think no one has replaced My Great-grandmother—Mother to my Grandmother ; 


Sir Epwarp Trevor's Rippie.—In a manu- 
script book of Welsh pedigrees written about 
1720, now in the possession of Mr. J. Edwards 
Griffiths, of Vronheulog, Bangor, are the following 
curious lines, headed “ S* Edward Trevor's Ridle 
or Probleme of Genelogies,’ which would seem to 
be a copy of a monumental inscription, though 
there is nothing to show positively from what 
source they were obtained :— 


bin. : My Grandmother's Daughter, 

Since 1872 even the lion itself has been shorn of _ And her Mother ; - 
a part of its interest ; or rather, its interest is now And all this may be without breach of consanguinity. 
merged in the far-reaching wonder of the Gletscher | In explanation of these startling statements, 


Garten close by. The very rock-face from which | the following pedigree is given :— 


Owen ap Meyrick, of==Elin, dau. to Robert ap Mredyth ap Hwlkin 
Sodeon, Esq. Lloyd, of Glynllivon, 


Richard Prydderch, of Myfyrian,=-Catherine Owen, twice==Mredyth ap Rhees ap Howell, of Bodowir, first 
Eeq., second husband. married. husband. 


Edward Trevor, of Brynkynallt,=-Evah, dau, to Mredyth—Rhydderch ap David, of Myfyrian, 
Esq., second husband. | ap Rhees ap Howell, Esq., first husband. 


! 
Margaret, dau to Richard Prydderch=-John Trevor, of Brynkynallt. 


| 
Sir Edward Trevor, of Brynkynallt, Knight. 


After puzzling over the matter for some time, | for the grandson of Catherine Owen by her first 
Ihave come to the conclusion that the inscription husband to marry her daughter by the second 
must be incorrectly given, and, with all due) husband! Ishall be very glad for a more complete 
deference to the opinions of more competent | reading of this enigma and of any evidence of the 
genealogists, beg to suggest the word “ mother” at | inscription ever having existed. 
the end of the third line should be father, that In another pedigree in the same manuscript 
grandfather should replace “ grandmother” in the (Catherine Owen (the daughter of Owen ap Meyrick 
fourth and fifth, and that,consequently,“‘her” should of Bodowyn) is said to have had a son “ Rowland 
read his in the next line, There can be no doubt that Mreddydd ap Catrin,” who married “ Agnes, 
the inscription relates to Evah (Eve), the wife of daughter of Rhydderch ab Davydd, of Myvyrian, 
Edward Trevor, who would certainly be ‘‘by widower.” These additional facts render the “ con- 
name the World’s Mother,” and who could be fusion worse confounded,” and I should think 
said to stand in the various relationships to Sir Ed- that such a genealogical chaos is without a parallel. 


ward Trevor mentioned in my version of the riddle, Ernest A. Eppiewn te. 
viz., aunt, as half-sister to his mother; grand- 74, King Edward Road, Hackney. 

mother, as mother to his father ; and great-grand- 

mother, as step-mother to his maternal grandfather. “'Tis A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS.”—Having 


She would also be the (step)daughter of Sir Edward’s recently seen this strange expression erroneously 
(maternal) grandfather and “ his” (step) “mother.” | attributed to Shakespeare, I search * N. & Q.’ for 
But then, surely, it is a “ breach of consanguinity ” | a reference to it, but in vain. The proverb, if 
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such it be, is evidently an old one, for Middleton 
has a play entitled ‘A Mad World, my Masters’ 
(1608). In turning over some of Mr. Ashbee’s 
reprints I came upon that quaintly delightful one 
of Taylor the Water Poet’s ‘ Wandering to see the 
Wonders of the West’ (1649), the “ prologue ” to 
which commences as follows :— 

’Tis a mad world (my master) and in sadnes 

1 travail’d madly in these dayes of madnes., 


Tt would be interesting to know if the expression 
was common before Middleton’s play was brought 
out. W. Roserts. 


[‘’Tis a Mad World at Hogsdon ’ is the title of a tract 
published in 1609, year later than Middleton's play, 
and cited in Mr, Hazlitt’s ‘ English Proverbs.’ | 


Evening Mass.—My friend the Rev. Charles 
Boardman, D.D., of Longridge, has sent me the 
following observations on the term “ Evening 
Mass,” which leave nothing to be desired :— 


**In ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ there occurs a very strange 
expression with regard to a service of the Catholic 
Church, Juliet asks Friar Laurence, 

Are you at leisure, holy father, now ; 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass 
. i, 37-8. 

“ Where Shakespeare picked up the ve... ‘ Evening 
Mass,’ it is difficult to say. We must remember that he 
is most accurate in what he says regarding the customs 
observed in the Catholic Church, Novelists nowadays 
will talk very glibly about a young lady taking her 
breviary to mass, or her miseal to an evening service. 
Shakespeare does nothing of this sort. He shows himself 
at home in, and fully conversant with Catholic practices. 
What is the meaning, then, of the phrase ‘ Evening Mass,’ 
which sounds so gratingly on Catholic ears? In the 
absence of other solutions the following is bazarded. 

‘Evening Mass’is here used as the equivalent of 
Vespers or Evensong. The use of the pbrase is not quite 
without a parallel, though perhaps no contemporary use 
of the words in the sense might be found, In Adamnan’s 
* Life of St. Columba’ (iii. 23) we find the same phrase oc- 
curing in Latin, The actual words are ‘ Ad vespertinalem 
dominic noctis missam (for vigeles| ingreditur eccle- 
tiam. Bingham says, ‘It [the evening service | is 
likewise frequently styled sacrificium vespertinum, the 
evening sacrifice, and missa vespertina, as those names 
are used to signify, in general, the service or prayers of 
the Church’ (bk. xiii. ch. ix. § 7). This seems the most 
probable interpretation of the phrase, 

In Old Norse the word for mass, messa, was often 
used in a general sense for a religious service (see Keyser, 
‘Den Norske Kirkes Historie,’ under ‘ Katholicismen,’ 
I. Forste Tidsrum, 20, p. 196). The eo has 
often been discussed, and latterly by J. Raich, in 
‘Shakespeare's Stellung zur Katholischen Religion,’ 
Mainz, Kirchheim.” 

Epmunp Waterton. 

[See “ Morrow-Masse Preest,” 6" S, xi, 248, 338; xii. 
91, 270; 7 8. i. 16; and “The Evening Mass,” 5'» S. vy. 
341, 456; vi. 78, 136) 


Josaua Barnes. (See 7 §S. i. 142.)—I am 
unwilling to inject any small criticism of mine 
upon the robe of learning lightly worn which 
Broruer Fastan is unfolding with such varied 








race. But is it really true, as he says it is, 
| that Joshua Barnes “held that Solomon wrote 
Homer”? Mr. R. C. Jebb, in his admirable 
* Life of Bentley,’ s eaks thus, at p. 36, concerning 
Joshua Barnes : he last work of bis life was an 
elaborate edition of Homer. He had invested the 
fortune of Mrs. Barnes in this costly enterprise, 
obtaining her somewhat reluctant consent, it was 
said, by representing the ‘Iliad’ as the work of 
King Solomon.” 

Representing, you will observe ; and, as between 
husband and wife, this is a very important word, 
It seems to me that Joshua is not only the “ pious 
founder” of the Bacon-Shakespeare craze—as to 
which one may say with Calverley, 

Nimium ne crede Baconi,— 
but that he is, or should be, dear also to all those 
husbands who wish to spend their wives’ fortunes 
on something that is not understanded of woman, 
A. J M. 


Gammon.—Prof. Skeat gives this word (when 
used of pigs) the sole meaning of “the thigh of 
a hog, pickled and dried,” and he quotes “A 
gammon of bacon” from Shakespeare (‘1 Hen. IV.) 
II. i. 26). But it is clear from Cotgrave, whose 
dictionary was published sixteen years after Shake- 
speare died (1616), that the word was in his time 
still also applied to the thigh, or rather haunch, 
of the living animal, for, s. v. “ Acculé,” he gives 
the expression “ ils l’ont acculé de toutes parts,” 
and explains it as being derived “from the wild 
Bore, who brought unto a bay sets him on his 
Gammons,* and turning thereon, is forced to de- 
fend himself against both dogs, and men, on every 
side assailing him.” F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—The edition of Cotgrave which I have is 
dated 1632, and as there is nothing on the title- 
page to indicate that it is not the first edition, I 
thought it was so. But since writing the above 
note I have seen it stated (I cannot remember 
where) that the first edition appeared some twenty 
years earlier. Can any one give me the exact 
date ? 





‘My Mornser.’—In the second volume of 
his excellent and entertaining ‘ Parodies’ (Reeves 
& Turner), Mr. Walter Hamilton gives numerous 
examples of parodies on Miss Ann Taylor’s popular 
poem ‘My Mother,’ together with the history of 
the poem, as supplied in ‘N. & @., 6 S. x. 172, 
the Atheneum, &c. The poem first appeared in 
print at the end of 1803, but without the author's 
name. I have now before me a volume of favourite 
poetical selections, written very neatly and clearly, 
and dating from the year 1791. Under the date 





* 8.v. * Accul,” he tells us that a tole or a fox, 
when brought to bay in his “ earth,” sits “on his taile,” 
to defend “ himselfe against the terriers.” 
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1804 is a full copy of ‘ My Mother,’ which is stated 
to be taken “from an American paper.” 


| Perrraxcer.—Can any of the readers of your 


I | delightful publication—an “ epicure of decay,” as 


mention this as a proof that the excellence of the | a friend of mine lately called us antiquaries—tell 


poem was at once recognized on the other side 


|me where the word “ pettianger” started from ? 


of the Atlantic, and that the English transcriber | In official documents of the last century I found 


evidently considered it to be an American produc- 
tion. In reprinting the original, Mr. W. Hamilton 
puts “ hushaby ” in the second verse, but the manu- 


script before me has “lullaby”; and in place of “ holy | 


book” has “holy word”; and instead of ‘‘ Ah, no,” 
“Ob, no.” Curnsert Bepe. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


An Ancient Srrike.—In ‘N. & Q,,’ 2°48, 
viii. 376, is the following note, signed PoLecarrp 
Coener:—“In the Calendar of State Papers is 
the following entry: ‘[1535] Aug. 17, Dover. 
Sir W. Fitzwilliams to M* Sec?’ Cromwell. Re- 
fusal of the workmen to work,’” &. Now the 
‘Oalendar of State Papers’ published in 1856 
begins with “ Domestic, 1547”; only in the last 
years have the editors reverted to earlier 
“domestic” papers. The last volume pub- 
lished (1885) contains letters and summaries up 
to July, 1535, to be followed by a volume which 
will presumably contain the above given entry, 
August, 1535. Has this entry, then, ever been pub- 
lished ; or was it communicated to ‘N. & Q.’ 
by some one who had access to the papers? 
Who is Potecare Caener? real name or ficti- 
tious ? and is he accessible, so that I could make 
inquiry of him? I am anxious to verify the 
passage as soon as I can. C. B. Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Cuartorrte Cuarke.—In the sequel to the 
narrative of Mrs, Charke, by Samuel Whyte, book- 
seller, of Holborn Bars, given from the Monthly 
Magazine at the close of the reprint by Hunt and 
Clarke of her autobiography, Lond., 1827, it is said 
that this eccentric daughter of Colley Cibber died 
in 1759. The ‘Biographia Dramatica,’ 1812, 
gives the date of death April 6, 1860. Is it ascer- 
tainable which of these dates is correct ? 

Urpan. 


_ Tuomas Sournery.—He spent his latter days 
in Tothill Street, Westminster, and died there, 
apparently in 1746, aged eighty-five. Where was 
he buried? He is said to have been “a diligent 


attendant at the services of the Abbey, being very 
fond of the choral worship”; but it does not 
appear that he found sepulture there, although by 
at the most respectable of the wits and dramatists 
J. MASsKELL, 


of the time. 


|it used to designate some kind of small boat or 
| sloop. No dictionary maker seems to have known 
| it,—at least Webster, Worcester, and the Imperial 
do not bring it. 
Frrnow, Custodian of the Archives, 
State of New York. 


Woopstocke Famity.—I see arms of this 
family in Papworth’s ‘ Armorials,’ and shall be 
obliged to any of your readers who can give me 
particulars of the family, and what county they 
lived in. A lady of this name, whose father 
owned the estate of “Holland” in Jamaica, 
married a Campbell, of Fish River Estate, in the 
same island, during the last century. 

B. F. Scarverr. 


Donne.—Dr. John Donne wrote a hymn “ To 
God the Father” (“this heavenly bymn,” as holy 
Izaak calls it), and it is a grand piece of devotional 
rhythm, in most original metre; and Walton says 
he “caused it to be set to a most grave and 
solemn tune, and to be often sung to the organ by 
the choristers of St. Paul’s Church in bis own 
hearing, especially at the evening service.’ Can 
any of your musical readers say if the setting is re- 
corded anywhere? The words are very stately, 
and, like many other of Donne’s pieces, give no 
countenance to the ordinary criticism that he is 
uncouth and rough. Much of the uncouthness 
lies in the reader, C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Bunyan’s ‘ Pitcrim’s Procress.’—I have just 
seen a copy of the first (1678) edition of this work, 
illustrated with a portrait of the author as he 
dreams, the pilgrim moving away in the dis- 
tance on his journey. Can any one inform me 
whether there is any other copy of the original 
edition so illustrated? The picture faces the title- 
page, and bears the name of the same printer. 
The book has no appearance of having been re- 
bound, T. A. Nasu. 

[According to Lowndes, the first edition with a por- 
trait was the third, 1679. The same authority says that 
the only perfect copy of the first edition is that in the 
possession of Mr, 8. H. Holford. You seem to have 
traced another copy. The second edition has the same 
date as the first. The portrait to the tbird is by R. 
W(hite).] 


St. Dunstan’s, Wrest.—Malcolm states that 


| pert of this parish lies in London and part in 


Middlesex. This, of course, he gets from old 
Stow, who says of Shire Lane, or Shere, that it is 
called so “ because it divideth the city from the 
shire.” The church is without the walls, but 
within the liberties of the City. The parish pro- 
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bably runs out beyond the City liberties, and that 
part is in Middlesex. But London itself is in 
Middlesex ; and where does Westminster begin ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Finmore: Fynmore: Pinxstan.—The follow- 
ing entries occur in the registers of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, extracted by the late Col. Chester: 

Buried. 

1673/4. January 5. John, son of William Finmore 
(Archdeacon of Chester, ob. 1686). 

1736/7. February 26. Henry, son of Henry Fynmore. 

1737/8. February 17. Frances Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry Fyumore, 

Bapti ed, 

17356, January 25, William Augustus, son of Henry 
and Elizabeth Fynmore. 

1736/7. February 23. Henry, son of the same, 

1737/8, January 29. Frances Elizabeth, daughter of 
same. 

1738/9. January 21, Charles Pinkstan, son of same, 

I wish to identify the Henry Fynmore whose 
children are here enumerated. Possibly the name 
Pinkstan may aid in doing so. A Henry Fyn- 
more was baptized at Hinksey, near Oxford, on 
October 21, 1713. R. T. Fyyawore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 

[Replies may be sent direct. } 


Murray.—Where can I find an account of 
John Murray, the founder of the publishing house 
of Murray? His name was really McMurray. 
In Curwen’s ‘ History of Booksellers,’ p. 159, the 
date of his birth is put at 1795, and Murray was 
buried in 1793. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Unknown Porrrait.—In the council chamber 
of the Harper Trust, in the town of Bedford, hangs 
an oil painting of a tall man, dressed in dark blue 
uniform, booted and spurred, holding a sheathed 
sword in his hand. In one corner is “ Kraft pinxt, 
1716.” Tradition says it represents Charles XII., 
King of Sweden; but nothing authentic appears to 
be known of it, nor how it was brought into the 
position it now holds. Can any of your corre- 
spondents throw any light on the subject ? 

D. G. C. E. 


Kwave or Ciuns=Pam.—Can any of your 
readers inform me why the knave of clubs is called 
Pam? One does not often hear it so called now. 

G. S. B. 


[See 3r4 8. vi. 389, 


Sir Joun Cost, Speaker or tHe House or 
Commons.—(1) What is the exact date of his 
birth? (2) Where was he educated? (3) When, 
in January, 1770, did he die? According to 
Turner's ‘History of Grantham’ (1806), p. 92, 
the inscription on his monument at Belton states 
that he died “ Jan. 24th, 1770, in the fifty-second 
year of his age”; but according to the ‘ Parlia- 


| mentary History,’ vol. xvi. col. 734, he died on 


January 22, and on the same day Lord North 
paid an “affectionate tribute” to his memory, 
(4) Does the half-length copy by Ruyssen of Sir 
Joshua’s well-known portrait of Cust still hang in 
the Speaker’s state apartments? G. F. R. B. 


Sir Samuret Briewirr, Knt.—I seek for the 
ancestry of Sir Samuel Blewitt, of Edmonton, 
co, Middlesex. Will dated November 27, 1714; 
codicil, November 4, 1715; and proved Feb- 
ruary 1, 1715/16, by his son-in-law, Oliver Hors- 
|man. A son John Blewitt, who would be twenty- 
| one on March 16, 1717, mentioned; and daughter 
| Deborah Horsman and four children, a deceased 
daughter Hannah Payne, her husband William 
Payne and five children, son-in-law Joseph Webb, 
and his son Joseph Webb, brothers-in-law Hum- 
phrey Higinbothem and Stephen Coppin. Sir 
Samuel left ten pounds to the poor of Shoreditch 
and Earls Barton. He would appear to have had 
several shares in some printing company. Has he 
any male representative at the present time? Le 
Neve gives his knighthood as October, 1696, but 
is in error as to his death. 

Reoinatp Stewart BoppinerTon. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 


Grace BerorE Meat.—In his essay on this 
subject Charles Lamb refers to ‘‘ drinking tea 
with two Methodist divines of different persua- 
sions,” and states that one of them asked the other 
“‘ whether he chose to say anything,” %.¢., to say 
grace. He observes: “It seems it is the custom 
with some sectaries to put up ashort prayer before 
this meal also.” The second replied “that it was 
not a custom known in his church.” Can any of 
your readers throw any light on the passage! 
What are the sects referred to, and is it supposed 
to be correct when the meal includes meat / 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 





Brighton. 

[Among many Dissenting communities—Independents, 
Baptists, Ac.—the custom prevailed of putting up a short 
prayer before and after any meal. In the North of 
England it doubtless survives to this day.] 


Epwarp Stroyc, Master Mason or §8r. 
Pavt’s.—Are any particulars or information to be 
found concerning this worthy, who was doubtless 
a man of position, wealth, and skill in his business 
in his day? There is a fine portrait of him, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, at present at Shaloch, in 
Aberdeenshire, the seat of my friend Major Ram- 
say, to whose stepfather, the late Capt. W. H. 
Nares, R.N., it once belonged, having come to 
him as an heirloom. 

The portrait is well painted, representing Strong 
in a flowing wig, and in his right hand, painted with 
that delicacy of touch remarkable in the works of 
| Sir Godfrey, holding a plan, compasses, and a 

square, symbolical of his craft. A drawing of it 
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in pencil is now before me. The date of the 
portrait must be prior to 1723, for in that year the 
painter, who is said to have come to England about 
1675, died. 

The descent of Capt. Nares, his great-great- 
grandson, from him, is as follows : Susan, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Edward Strong, of Green- 
wich, master mason or master builder of St. 
Paul’s, married Sir John Strange, Master of the 
Rolls (see Foss’s ‘ Dictionary of English Judges,’ 
and ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" §. i. 353). By her he had two 
sons and seven daughters, one of whom married 
Sir George Nares, a judge of the Common Pleas. 
He died in 1786, and was grandfather of my late 
friend, who was father of Sir George Strange Nares, 
R.N., the distinguished Arctic explorer. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Siuite is Dickens’s ‘Skxetcnes py Boz.’ 

“*Miss Malderton,’ said Horatio, after the ordinary 
salutations, and bowing very low, ‘may I be permitted 
to presume to hope that you will allow me to have the 
pleasure 

“*I don 't think I'm engaged,’ said Miss Theresa, with 
a dreadful affectation of indifference, ‘but really-—so 
many ——’ 
“Horatio looked handsomely miserable, like Hamlet 
slipping on a prece of orange-peel. 

The writer of an article on “ Similes” in the 
January number of Temple Bar, after observing 
that a finer burlesque simile cannot easily be found, 
goes on to say that it only occurs in the Library 
Edition of ‘Sketches by Boz.’ But this is not so; 
in Cassell’s Red Library edition I find the simile 
thus:—“ Horatio looked as handsomely miserable 
as a@ Hamlet sliding upon a bit of orange-peel.” 
Which is the correct version; and is the simile 
really omitted from any of the editions ? 

Jonn Cnurcni.i SIKEs, 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E, 





Naycy Witkes.—Information is wanted con- 
cerning the above, who married a Mr. John 
Reece, of Newent, Gloucestershire, about 1770. 
Was she related to the famous John Wilkes ; 
and, if so, what was the relationship? Any in- 
formation on the subject will be welcome. 

F, W. Farrayr. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


Tae Rev. Roserr Burrow, LL.D. — This 
reverend gentleman was vicar of Darrington, in 
Yorkshire, from 1717 to 1754, and during the 
early part of his vicariate rebuilt his vicarage- 
house, placing over the doorway what was, pre- 
sumably, his coat of arms: Three fleurs-de-lys, 
2 and 1, impaling as many lily leaves on a bend, 
cotised. Motto, “ Considerate lilia.” Crest, a 
dove with outstretched wings, gorged with a ducal 
crown. As vicar for thirty-seven years of an im- 
portant parish, he must have been, or become, a 


man of some mark; and being chaplain to Sir 
Gerard Conyers, Lord Mayor of London, he 
preached the Lord Mayor’s inaugural sermon in 
1723. In 1725 he published ‘ Meletemata Dar- 
ringtoniana’; and in the following year, ‘ A Dis- 
sertation on the Happy Influences of Society, 
merely Civil.’ In 1729 he was chaplain to the 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire, and preached the 
sermon at the summer assizes. These four pub- 
lications are all in the Library of the British 
Museum, but I cannot help thinking he must 
have published more. If so, I should be glad if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could put me in the way 
of seeing them. 

He became M.A. Oct. 20, 1711, from (Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and appears to have married 
about the time he received his vicarage. After 
about 1720 he signed himself LL.D. (Doctor of 
Law when he wrote the title fully), though I do 
not find where or when he obtained that degree. 
I should be much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q would give further information con- 
cerning either Dr. Burrow, any of his family, or 
(especially) as to the name of the lady whom he 
married, to whose family probably belonged the 
three lily leaves, and to whom, perhaps, the motto 
had some oblique reference. R. H. H, 

Pontefract. 


Picturt By Leonarpo DA Vinci.—In his short 
paper, contributed to the Examiner, June, 1813, 
on “The Reynolds Gallery,” Charles Lamb men- 
tions having seen, on leaving Sir Joshua’s pictures, 
“a picture in Piccadilly (No. 22, I think) which 
purports to be a portrait of Francis I. by Leonardo 
da Vinci.” He praises it fervently, to the dis- 
advantage of Sir Joshua; and goes on to mention, 
in similar terms, 

“that wonderful personification of the Logos, or third 
[second | person of the Trinity, grasping a globe, late in 
the possession of Mr. Troward of Pall Mall, where the 
hand was, by the boldest licence, twice as big as the 
truth of drawing warranted ; yet the effect to every one 
that saw it, by some magic of genius, was confessed to 
be not monstrous, but miraculous and silencing. It 
could not be gainsaid.” 

In ‘ The Picture of London for 1815’ (Longmans), 
p. 317, among the “ Private Collections of Pic- 
tures” mentioned are these:— 

“ Lord Northwick’s.—At his lordship’s house in Hans 
Square is a picture of Christ disputing with the doctors, 
by Leonardo da Vinci...... Mr. Troward, Pall Mall, has 
also a very fine picture by Leonardo da Vinci.” 

Is Lord Northwick’s picture that now in the 
National Gallery, “bequeathed by the Rev. 
W. H. Carr in 1831”? Can Lamb’s pictures be 
traced ? J. D.C. 
Albert Hall Mansions, 8,W. 


CotoniaL Hatrrenny.—I shall be glad if any 
one can give me information about this halfpenny: 





Oby., Georgius IIT. D.G, Rex, 1806, with head in 
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the field; rev., Bahama, ship sailing, with Jand in 
the distance, under which is “ Expulsis pirates. 
Restituta commercia.” Norrucase. 


Heratpic.—I am anxious to learn what family 
bears, or bore, the following heraldic insignia ? 
Arms: Or, an anchor. Crest, a dexter arm, armed, 
embowed, holding a dagger. I find them engraved 
on some old silver, which bears as hall marks the 
lion passant and the leopard’s head crowned, to- 
gether with the small Roman i and the initials 
G. S. (I presume of the silversmith). The date, 
therefore, seems to be 1784-5. _ Be 


StrarrorD Letrers.—The late Lord Houghton, 
in * paper communicated to the Yorkshire Archwo- 
logical Journal, part xxiv., speaking of the dis- 
persion of the Thoresby Museum, remarks :— 

“ Among the documents thus scattered were the letters 
of Lord Strafford; and these may be not unfrequently 
met with in sales, both in this country and abroad, 
Some of them were supplied by Thoresby’s son, a Lon- 
don clergyman, to the editors of the ‘ Biographia Bri- 
tannica,’ where a few are printed in extenso and the 
matter of others is given.” 

I appeal, therefore, to the numerous readers of 
*N. & Q. for information—or, infinitely better, to 
furnish copies of the letters sold “both in this coun- 
try and abroad.” Secondly, I ask if copies can be 
obtuined of the letters that remained in the pos- 
session of the Thoresby family, i.¢, those not 
printed in extenso in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
but those whose substance only was given; also, 
if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ knows of the existence 
of a letter regarding his third marriage, written by 
Wertworth to Laud. Laud’s reply is given in 
the ‘Strafford Letters and Dispatches,’ vol. i. 
p- 133. I feel sure some of the contributors can 
and will kindly help me in this matter. 

FRANCESCA. 
Avutuors or Quotations WayTep.— 
Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 
To ask the opinion and thought of a friend, &c, 
There is a pleasure in the pain 
That brings us back the past again, 
He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne'er a far- 


thing, 
For without an honest manly heart, no man was worth 
regarding. W. TF. J. 


[The first quotation was asked for 6 §, iii, 470, and 
elicited no answer. | 


Replies. 


‘TALES OF THE GENII.’ 
(6 S, xii. 367.) 

It does not appear that any recondite meaning is 
involved in these anagrams. The author professes 
to have translated the tales from a Persian MS., and 
in the ninth (uot the eighth, as in the query) the 
scene is laid in Persia in the reign of a sultan said 





to have removed the royal palace from Ispahan to 
Raglai, some imaginary capital. In calling, there- 
fore, Mirglip a Persian the writer was adbering to 
the unity of place, and in styling Phesoj Ecneps 
the Dervise of the Groves he was simply indicating 
how that paragon of wisdom was enabled to “ hide 
himself from the eye of power” amid the “ noble 
grove of cedars and palms,” and in due time to be 
the means of correcting the sultan’s faults. Many 
other anagrams occur in this tale, being no doubt 
the names of friends of the author, and his 
father the Rev. Gloster Ridley. Having a copy of 
the original edition, which belonged to Elizabeth 
Ridley (presumably the mother, wife, or sister of 
the author), containing some MS. lines on his 
death by his father, a long extract from his funeral 
sermon preached at St. Edward’s Chapel, in Rom- 
ford, by the Rev. James Adams, and a letter from 
Joseph Spence, I am enabled to transcribe these 
anagrams from the margins of the pages. They 
are all in vol, ii, and occur in the ninth tale. 
P. 257, Mirglip= Pilgrim: Phesoj Ecneps = Joseph 
Spence; p. 332, Ellor== Rolle, perhaps Edward 
Rolle, New College, B.A. 1727; p. 333, Yeliab 

Bayley ; p. 334, Symac = Comyns, perbaps John 
Comyns, Esq., of Writtle, Essex, D.C.L. 1756; 
p. 335, Eluc==Cole, perhaps Potter Cole, New 
Coll., B.A. 1729 ; p. 335, Serahi= Hayes, perhaps 
Thomas Hayes, New Coll., M.A. 1757, or William 
Hayes, New Coll., M.A. 1764; p. 336, Norloc= 


| Coulson, John Coulson, New Coll. 1743; p. 337, 


Stebi= Betts, perhaps Joseph Betts, Univ. Coll, 
B.A. 1740; p. 339, Smadac= James Adams, per- 
haps James Adams, Hertford Coll., B.A. 1752; 
p. 341, Rezaliph=T. P. Adams; p. 343, Nael 
Ecaf = Turner, perhaps Henry Turner, New Coll., 
B.A. 1747, or William Turner, New Coll., B.A. 
1744; p. 343, Gapsac=Spagg; Talpar= Platt ; 
Kivruc=Currie; p. 344, Maroh=Horam, +. ¢., 
James Ridley; Holy Dervise of Sumatra = Glo- 
cester Ridley; p. 347, Stevar=Steevens. The 
above attempted identifications are conjectural on 
my part, based only on the dates and membership 
of the same college. They seem to have been a 
band of friends, a mutual admiration society, 
among whom James Ridley was the shining star, 
“whose premature death may be deemed a great 
Joss to polite literature.” A notice of him is in 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. i., and in the 
biographical dictionaries. W. E. Bocktry. 

Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 

A series of pencil notes made by the late 
William Adams, LL.D. (many years one of the 
advocates in Doctors’ Commons), in his copy of 
this work, enables me to elucidate some allusions 
therein. They are all in Tale viii. Mirglip is 


“Mr. Pilgrim, guardian to the author's wife”; 
Phesoj Ecneps is “ Joseph Spence, author of the 
‘Polymetis’”; Ellor is “ Rolle of Devon”; Yeliab 
is “ Bailey”; Eloc is “Cole”; Stebi is “ Ibets”; 
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Smadac, “who dared with filial piety encounter 
love,” is “The Rev. James Adams, the ¢ being 
added for disguise. He deferred his marriage in 
obedience to his father”; the “easy, smiling 
Rezaliph” is “ Patience Thomas Adams, Philazer 
of the Court of King’s Bench, brother of the Rev. 
James Adams”; the “ two smiling boys [who] hang 
on his knees” are “ James and Thomas, sous of 
[the said] P.T. Adams”; while Nael Ecaf is “ Mr. 
Turner, trom his spare make called Lean Face.” 
Of the persons above mentioned, the Rev. James 
Adams, M.A., was Rector of South Ockendon, 
Essex, and died March 19, 1785, aged fifty-three. 
Patience Thomas Adams, of Bushey Grove, Herts, 
died May 2, 1793, aged fifty-six, being succeeded 
in his lucrative office of ‘ filazer” (for so usually it 
was spelt) by two sons successively of Lord Ken- 
yon, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench. Of the “two smiling boys,” (1) James 
Adams, M.A., of New College, Oxford, was 
Rector of Chastleton, Oxon, and died December 12, 
1831, aged sixty-nine ; (2) Thomas Adams died 
July 19, 1817, aged fifty-three; while their 
younger brother, William Adams, the writer of 
the notes above quoted, died June 11, 1851, aged 
seventy-nine. The Rev. James Ridley, who (under 
the name of “ Sir Charles Morell”) was the author 
of the work, matriculated at Oxford (Univ. Coll.) 
May 25, 1754, being then aged eighteen ; became 
Fellow of New College and B.A. in 1760, when 
he took holy orders, and died in February, 1765, 
in the lifetime of his father. ‘his gentleman, the 
Rev. Gloucester Ridley, B.C.L. and D.D. (New 
College, Oxford), chaplain to the East Indian 
Cowpany at Poplar, died in 1774, aged seventy- 
one, being son of Matthew Ridley, of Bencolin, in 
the East Indies, a connexion which accounts for 
the Oriental element in the work. 

Any additional information respecting the per- 
sons alluded to would be very acceptable. 

G. E, C. 


Raymine Cuarrers (6 §, xii. 84, 194, 253, 
314, 410, 475; 7 S. i. 94).—I had concluded 
that this nonsense had been dead and buried 
never to rise again ; but it appears I was mistaken, 
**Populus vult decipi; decipiatur.” The last 
specimen, traced to simple-minded and uncritical 
Camden, is a more egregious imposture than the 
preceding ones. I know nothing of the work of 
Richard Crompton alluded to by Mr. Wa tis, but, 
to judge by the extracts, it rather resembles one of 
the waggish wystifications of Frank Mahony 
(Father Prout) than a serious publication. He 
professes to quote the rhyming charter from the 
***Descripe’ de Britaine,’ fo’ 340.” This must 
mean the English translation by Gibson, as we 
find it there on column 344, Crompton’s work is 
stated to have been published in 1594. The first 
edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ in Latin, was 


| 








issued in 1586 ; the last during his life in 1606, 
from which the English translations have been 
made. Gibson’s first edition was published in 
1695. Now it is quite clear that a quotation giv- 
ing the column and folio of a book published in 
1695 could not have been made previous to 
1594, I leave the inference to be drawn. Again, 
I suppose it will be admitted that King Edward 
the Confessor in committing a grant to writing 
would employ the current speech of the time, at all 
events he would not prophetically use the language 
of several hundred years later. Now the verbiage 
of the document in question is certainly not earlier 
than the fourteenth century, the age of Wickliffe 
and Chaucer; indeed, if the spelling be modern- 
ized, it might very well pass for that of late 
sixteenth century. Compare it with the genuine 
dialect of the period, as given in the threnody on 
the death of King Edward :— 

Her Eadward cing; Engla hlaford 

sende soSfeste sawle to Criste, 

On Godes wera gast haligne! 

He on weorolda ber wunode thrage 

on kyne-thrymme cre ftig reeda, &c, 
I ask, can any person of the least intelligence not 
perceive at once the discrepancy / 

But, again, many of the words in the pretended 
grant or charter did not find their way into the 
English languaye until long after the supposed 
date. Forest, pheasant, partridge, yeoman, are 
from the French, and are not found in English 
until some time after the Conquest. I have no 
hesitation, therefore, in pronouncing the document 
u forgery andan anachronism. But what about Cam- 
den ? Is his authority to go for nothing? Is he not 
facile princeps of our English antiquaries? I have 
all possible respect for the learned and painstaking 
Clarencieux King at Arms. He did his best, and 
we owe him a debt of gratitude for his labours ; 
but his judgment of ancient documents is not to be 
relied on when opposed to patent facts. 

I have no doubt that such a document existed ; 
he says it was in the custody of the Treasurer of 
the Exchequer, and probably may be there stil’. 
Its existence is not difficult to account for. It 
has evidently been a fabrication of the fourteenth 
century, for the purpose of sustaining the title of 
the Peverell family to the forest of Chelmer and 
Dancing, at an inquisition under a writ of quo 
warranto. This was not an unfrequent device in 
the Middle Ages. As Camden himself says: 
“This was the honest undesigning simplicity of 
that age, which thought a few lines and a few 
golden crosses sufficient assurances.” 

These rhyming charters one and all break down 
when brought under the severe scrutiny of modern 
criticism. I am sorry to act the part of a ruthless 
iconoclast, but 





by Woden, god of Saxons 
From whence comes Wednesday, that is—Wodens-day 
Truth is a thynge that ever 1 wyll keepe 
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Until the daye in which I die, and creepe 
Into my sepulchre, 
J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


The charter of Edward the Confessor quoted by 
Mr. Watts at the last reference is given by 
Blount (‘ Fragmenta Antiquitatis,’ 103, first ed.), 
with some literal and verbal alterations of no great 
importance. The authority that he cites for it he 
notes in the margin as ‘ Int. Record. de An. 17 
E. 2, in Thesaur Scac.’ It surely would not be diffi- 
cult to verify this reference at the Record Office. 
In the fifth report of the Hist. MS. Commission 
a rhyming charter is calendared (at p. 459a) 
among the vernacular MSS. of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury, and a copy of a large part 
of it is given. The calendarer (Mr. J. B. Sheppard) 
designates this “a burlesque conveyance in English 
rhyme.” His subsequent remarks do not at all 
seem to justify the assumption that by “ burlesque’ 
he means “ fictitious,” and I hope some of your 
qualified contributors will give an opinion on the 
question of its genuineness. There does not seem 
to be any conclusive reason for denying men the 
power (as a correspondent of ‘ N. & (.’ seems to 
do) of disposing of their property inter vivos in the 
same jocular way in which many are known to 
have devised it by will. Q. V. 


Suzerain anp Sovergion (7 8. i, 101, 146, 
170).—Brorner Fasian is too hard upon the 
word suzerain, which is a very useful word in 
its way. We should have very little language 
left if we were to discard all words which might 
lead to ambiguity; the better way is to study their 
right use and resent abuse when it occurs ; but in 
regard to suzerain I hope to be able to show that 
no case of abusive use has been made out after all. 
Suzerain appears to have two causes of liability to 
ambiguity. 1. It is an instance of a word which, 
having the same meaning etymologically as another 
word, has a distinct special signification assigned 
to it by history and custom. There are many 
others in similar plight ; for instance, we all seek 
sympathy and most of us shun compassion, but 
the great difference in signification these two 
words have attained is but the arbitrary result of 
use. BrorHer Fastan appears content to abandon 
his derivation of suzerain from subtus, therefore 
it is conceded on all hands to have by derivation 
the same meaning as sovereign, but it has acquired 
by use and history quite a distinct purport, and 
the two cannot be used convertibly. Suzerain 
comes to us in the first instance from the language 
of feudal tenure, and whenever it is introduced in 
any other relation it is felt to be quoted from this 
technical specialty. True both sovereignty and 
suzerainty denote lordhood, but the former has 
come to express generally supreme rule, and the 
latter is limited to feudal relations to vassals. 


2. The second cause for ambiguity is that suzerain, 
even in its technical sense, has acquired in English 
two uses ; this defect too, however, it shares with 
many other words, and it hardly makes it “ vile.” 
In English suzerain is used—or has been used, for 
in proportion as foreign languages are more read 
there is a tendency to correct the use of words 
which have been adopted from them in a loose and 
careless way—to denote two things.* 1. The first 
may he inferred from the language of Hallam, who 
uses the word only in this less correct sense :-—“ In 
the tenth century...... the allodial lands had be- 
come feudal, either surrendered by their proprietor 
and taken back on feudal conditions, or the owner 
compelled to acknowledge himself the man, or 
vassal, of a suzerain.” 2. The second, a lord 
paramount, having other feudal lords (or as Hallam 
would say, suzerains) under him. This second 
sense—the sense in which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Freeman’s use of the word is objected to—appears 
to be its only sense in the original French. Hallam’s 
suzerains are in French Grands vassaur. I have 
not, where I am writing at the moment, access to 
Littré’s larger dictionary ; the smaller one, how- 
ever, distinctly agrees with what I have said :— 
“Terme de féodalité; qui posséde un fief dont 
dautres fiefs relévent.”. The small edition of 
Brachet and Eyger has not got the word at all. 
But in the ‘ History of France,’ authorized for the 
schools by the Ministére de |’Instruction Publique 
(1885), suzerain is defined as “un _ seigneur 
supérieur & un autre seigneur.” This is nearly 
word for word the same as the Italian use of the 
word quoted ante, p. 146, from Baretti.t 

Cotgrave’s limitation of the word against appli- 
cation to “the highest” ruler is in direct contradic- 
tion of the French use. Everybody familiar with 
French authors must remember meeting the word 
habitually applied to the king of feudal times; but 
always, of course, to mark his character not of 
sovereign ruler, but of lord paramount of feudal 
lords; and there have also, of course, been su- 
zerains who were not kings. The chief disputes 
between England and France in the Middle Ages 
concerned the suzerainty of the French provinces. 
Thus, for instance, the educational work above 
named, speaking of various abuses of the feudal 
system, says :— 

‘Le roi avait beau étre le suzera/n des grands vas- 
saux, souvent ceux-ci ne lui obéissaient pas. Les 
grands vassaux & leur tour ne se faisaient guére obéir 
par leurs vassaux. 

Anquetil says of Philippe Auguste’s reign :— 

* The two descriptions quoted from Cotgrave seem to 
present a distinction without a difference. 

+ The accents should not have been brought forward 
in this passage. They are there only as marks in the 
dictionary to assist the learner's pronunciation, and 
where they do not exist in the written language should 
be omitted in citation. 
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**Ce long régne a vu se développer les premiéres bases 
de ordre et du gouvernement monarchique. Un con- 
cours de circonstances...... avait favorisé |’ambition du 
suzerain et préparé la décadence de la hiérarchie des 
chefs.” 

Of that of Louis VIIT. :— 

“Pour la premiére fois ’héritier du suzerain ne fut 
point associé a la royauté,”’ 

Of that of Philippe le Bel :— 

“Sous un suzerain presque encore enfant les plus fiers 
barons demeurérent paisibles,”’ 

Sut for temporary lack of books at hand, I 
could multiply similar quotations to any extent ; 
but these may suffice, I think, to show that the 
use of the word quoted from Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Freeman is in strict accordance with its 
true meaning. 

Since writing the above I see that Webster 
concisely and not incorrectly renders suzerain by 
“lord paramount.” R. H. Busk. 


Brorner Fastan first invents a meaning for 
suzerain, which no student of medieval history 
can recognize as anything else than a strange 
distortion of the true meaning, and then abuses 
Mr. Gladstone for using the word in its his- 
torical sense. In such a case it seems no valid 
excuse for Brorner Fapian to say that he “ has 
not Littré at hand.” I have not Littré at hand, 
but I have gone where I could have access to his 
pages, and the quotations given amply bear out 
the perfectly well-understood meaning of “ over- 
lord.” Skeat agrees with Littré as to the forma- 
tion of the word from Fr. sus, Lat. susum or 
sursum. It might be interesting to know whether 
Brotuer Fasian has been in the habit of feeling 
downcast at the exhortation “ Sursum corda.” 

Littré’s clear and definite explanation of suzerain, 
-aine, is “ terme de féodalité. Qui posséde un fief 
dont d'autres fiefs relévent.” 1t would be impos- 
sible to make sense of the following passage, cited 
by Littré from a sixteenth century author, P. 
Pithou, on the assumption that suzerain meant 
** underlord” :—“ Encores que le pape soit recogneu 
pour suzerain és choses spirituelles.” The extract 
from Montesquieu, ‘Esprit des Lois,’ xxviii. 27, 
sets out the true meaning perhaps even more 
clearly :— 

“Si un homme voulait se plaindre de quelque attentat 
commis contre lui par son seigneur, il devait lui dénoncer 
qu'il abandonnait son fief; aprés quoi, il l’appelait 
devant son seigneur suzerain, et offrait les gages de 
bataille,” 

The essence of suzerainty consists in fiefs being 
held under the suzerain. Cotgrave’s importation 
of the qualifying epithet “yet subaltern” 
entirely warps the historical aspect of the word. 
A suzerain might have his king, or the emperor, 
or the Pope, for his own immediate suzerain, but 
he might, on the other hand, have no suzerain but 
od. Nomab, 





‘* Suzerain. Terme de féodalité. Qui posséde un fief dont 

d’autres fiefs relévent...... Seigneurie suzeraine, dignité 
d’un fief ayant justice en propre.....(Ex.) Hist. XVI. 
siecle : ‘ Encores que le pape soit recogneu pour suzerain 
és choses spirituelles.’...... ‘Les juges royaux souverains 
que nous appelons maintenant suzerains.’...... Etym. 
Mot compose avec sus,en haut, comme souverain lest 
avec super.” —Littré, 
In other words, suzerain is another and a later 
form of souverain (Med. Lat. superanus), which it 
superseded for certain purposes in the sixteenth 
century. From the two examples given by Littré 
it is plain that at the time of its earliest appear- 
ance suzerain was exactly=overlord, no matter 
whether lord paramount or mesne lord, although 
later writers have restricted it to the latter meaning 
and set up an opposition between suzerain and 
sovereign which had no existence, and could have 
none, in the origin of the two words. English 
writers, however, need not concern themselves 
about suzerain at all; they would do better to 
avoid it altogether. Sovereign is the only English 
form of superanus; suzerain is a French word 
which has an all-sufficient English equivalent— 
overlord. K. N. 


Broruer Fastan confirms the derivation from 
sursum, His subtus is without evidence as yet. 
With Cotgrave’s explanation I am not concerned. 
It would be well to trace the first appearance of the 
word. Its origin was feudalism. Its descent and 
form are French, and its use in the sense of “ over- 
lord,” which Brorner Fasian will still call 
“jargon,” is not modern. Balliol, sovereign, did 
homage to Edward I. as his suzerain. Mr. Terry 
confirms the derivation surswm, but affirms that 
it is not from the French sur, which, he says, 
“-=L. super.” Is there any proof of this? The 
French, in many words, preserves the full form 
super in composition, ¢.g., superfetation, super- 
poser, &c., and sur is “ probably” (as I before 
said) sursum, 

Surtout is no “unlucky shot,” nor do I grant 
that “of course, the sur=sover in sovereign,” 
or that the word is “this super- or supra-totum.” 
The barbarous Latin is probably a mere transla- 
tion of the French word. Only in case of the 
“statutes of St. Benedict, thirteenth century,” 
being earlier than the French surtout can their 
words avail to show the real derivation. Can this 
be proved ? 

As to the sus of sustollo, &c.,1 prefer my old 
Ainsworth to Mr. Terry’s unsupported rejection 
of sursum. W. F. Hosson. 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Earty Roman Carunoric Macazines (7* §. i. 
170).—The second editions of vols. i. and ii. of 
the Oscotian ; or, Literary Gazette of St. Mary's, 
published in 1828 and 1829 respectively, are to be 
seen at the British Museum, ‘The first volume is 
dedicated to the Rev. Henry Weedall, President of 
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St. Mary’s College, Oscott ; the editors of both 
volumes being John Moore, Denis Shine Lawlor, 
and Morgan O'Connell. G. F. R. B. 


Pustie Gray (7 S. i. 149).—This epitaph is 
by Ben Jonson. It occurs amongst his ‘ Under- 
woods,’ a collection of poems, prefaced by the 
following address “ To the Reader” :— 

“ With the same leave the Ancients call’d that kind 
of Body Sylva, or Ay, in which there were Works of 
divers Nature and Matter congested. As the Multitude 
call Timber-trees promiscuously growing, a Wood or 
Forest ; so am I bold to entitle these lesser Poems, of 
later growth, by thie of Underwood, out of the Analogy 


they hold to the Forest in my former Book and no other- 
wise,” 


Jounson Balty. 
South Shields Vicarage, 


Sone Wantep: “ComME LET US DANCE AND 
sino” (7 S. i, 208).—The song asked for by Mr. 
W. H. Parrerson was written by George Col- 
man the Younger, and sung as the finale to his 
musical opera of ‘ Incle and Yarico,’ at the Hay- 
market Theatre, in 1787. Mr. Baddeley, as Capt. 
Campley, sang it first, and the words are repeated 
as the chorus at end of the third act. The true 
reading is as follows :— 

Come, let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes bells do ring, 
Love scrapes the fiddle string, 
And Venus plays the lute; 
Hymen gay foots away, 
Happy at our wedding-day, 
Cocks his chin, and figures in, 
To tabor, fife and flute. 
Chorus.—Come, let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes bells shall ring, &c. 
It is to the tune of ‘La Belle Catherine.’ Other 
three verses begin respectively, “Since thus each 
anxious care”; “’Sbobs ! now I’m fixed for life”; 
and ‘When first the swellivg sea,” sung by 
Narcissa, Trudge, and Yarico. Dr. Samuel John- 
son is reported to have predicted the failure of the 
opera when he beard the manuscript read in the 
green-room, and everybody except him praised it, 
with anticipations of the success which it speedily 
attained. His plea for opposition was this, “ It 
won't do. There is only one bell in the whole 
island of Barbadoes.” So ran the gossip of the 
time. J. Woopratt Exsswortn. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


The song to which Mr. W. H. Parrerson 
alludes is the first verse of the finale to the 
younger George Colman’s operatic drama, in three 
acts, entitled ‘Inkle and Yarico,’ founded on a 
story in the first volume of the Spectator, and 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre August 11, 
1787, when Mrs. Kemble, Mrs. Bannister, Miss 
George, and Messrs. Bannister, jun., Parsons, 
Baddeley, Davies, and Edwin played the pro- 
minent characters, The air was a lively French 
tune known as ‘La Belle Catherine,’ very 





popular as a country dance when the drama was 
written. There are four verses altogether, hardly 
good enough for entire quotation in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but this is the correct form of the 
first :— 
Come, let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes bells do ring, 
Love scrapes the fiddle string, 
And Venus plays the lute ; 
Hymen gay foots away, 
Happy at our wedding-day, 
Cocks his chin, and figures in 
To tabor, fife, and flute. 
A merciless critic of the period, just returned 
from the West Indies, declared from the words of 
this song the dramatist proved his entire ignor- 
ance of the subject he had treated, for there was 
but one bell then in all the island. 
E. L. Buancnarp. 


Another verse of the song required by Mr. 
W. H. Parrerson has been sent me by a friend 
who heard it sung above sixty years ago, as 
follows :— 

Come, let us dance and sing, 

While all Barbadoes bells do ring, 

Love plays the fiddle string, 

And Venus plays the lute. 

Hymen gay foots away, 

Happy at our wedding day, 

Cocks his chin, figures in, 

To tabor, pipe and flute. 
No more of this can be remembered, but I think it 
probable that the lines 

Let's be gay while we may, 

This is Hymen’s holiday, 
may be the chorus or refrain t6 the preceding 
verses, E. Barctiay. 

Wickham Market. 


Mr. Parrerson’s query in regard to the song 
“Come, let us dance and sing” is answered hy 
Leigh Hunt in his ‘ Autobiography,’ vol. i. p. 77. 
It is “‘ the finale of Colman’s * Incle and Yarico,’ a 
play founded on a Burbadian story, which,” says 
Leigh Hunt in his pleasant memoirs, “ our family 
must have gone with delight to see.” G. B. 

Upton, Slough. 

[The same information is obligingly conveyed by 
M. A. M. J., W. H., 8. 8., Mr. W. Frazer, F.R.CS.1., 
E, McC—, and E. A, McDermorr. } 


Ottver Howtianp (7 §, i. 149).—The term 
“ Gentleman Sewer ” is 


“from the old French word asseour, a setter down on 
a table of the dishes. In the king’s chamber were three 
cupbearers, three karvers, ‘ three sewers, Sir Parcivall 
Hart, the Lord Grey, Sir Edward Warner’; so that the 
sewer in the Royal Household was no menial office. In 
Sir Thomas Herbert's‘ Memoirs’ mention is made of 
Capt. Preston as sewer to Charles II. Henry II. is said 
to have acted as sewer at the table of his son Henry, 
when that young prince was crowned, in order to confer 
greater dignity on the ceremony.”—Sir S. D. Scott, in 
* Sussex Arch, Colls.,’ vol. v, p. 195. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
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Rayrmes on Timpucroo (7 §. i. 120, 170).— 
Bishop Wilberforce was far too good an ornitho- 
logist to place a cassowary in Africa. The first 
line of the rhymes might be changed to 

If I were a lion hairy. 
But why should the missionary’s death be made 
the subject of the lines? The gentle bird, the cas- 
sowary, being dismissed as a creature unknown in 
Africa, the following rhymes might be fitted to 
** missionary” and “Timbuctoo,” if that is the 
feat to be accomplished :— 

Riding on a dromedary 

O'er the plains of Timbuctoo, 

Comes the British missionary, 

With his tracts and hymn-book too, 


J. Dixon. 


Inscription on A Caurcn Bett 1n France 
(7 S. i, 148).—It is with great deference that I 
propose a different interpretation from that of our 
Editor. The inscription is “avemreiadeaarmangt.” 
I suggest AVE MaREIA DEIpARA Mater Nati uni- 
ceniti. The capitals are the text, the small letters 
ure my suggestions, J. Carrick Moore. 


I would suggest, with diftidence, “Ave Maria 
Decor Magna.” This makes the right number of 
letters, which I think is a point in corrupt bell- 
inscriptions, otherwise the last word might be 
‘‘aman’t”=amantium. I cannot approve the 
Editor’s suggestion in a foot-note. 

Ceci. DEEDEs. 

Wickham St, Paul's, Halstead, 


Tue Irish Onvurcn (7 S. i, 149).—The most 
exact account of the antiquities of the early Irish 
Church is in ‘Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments relating to Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
edited by Haddan and Stubbs, vol. ii. pt. ii., “ The 
Church of Ireland from the Beginning until the 
English Conquest, a.p. 350[?]-1175,” Ox., 1878. 

For many references to Councils, Acts of Con- 
vocation, Acts of Parliament, Puritans in time of 
Elizabeth, Presbyterians in time of Charles I. and 
the Rebellion, management by Lord Strafford and 
Bramhall, &c., see the references in the index to 
Bramhall’s ‘ Works,’ edited by A. W. Haddan, 
vol. v. p. 340, Ox., 1845, s.v. “Church of Ire- 
land ” :— 

H. Cotton. Fasti Ecclesia Hibernicw, 5vols, Dubl., 
1847-60. 

M. Archdall. Monasticon Hibernicum. Lond., 1786. 

M. O’Conor, History of the Irish Catholics from 1691 
to 1818. 

E. P. Shirley. Letters on the Church of Ireland. 1851. 

W. G. Todd. The Church of St. Patrick ; an Historical 


Inquiry into the Independence of the Ancient Church 


of Ireland. Lond., J. W. Parker, 1844. 

Christoph. Wordsworth, Bp. of Line, The Church of 
Ireland, her History and Claims. Lond., Rivingtons, 
1868, third edition. 

—— Occasional Sermons, preached in Westminster 
Abbey,’ fourth series, 25-3, “On the History of the 
Church of Ireland,” 


T. Rickman, in Gothic Architecture, fourth edition, 
Lond., 1835, pp. 292-297, has a short account of Irish 
architecture, 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 

My friend Dr.Wm. Maziére Brady wrote an 
important work on the subject of this query 
shortly before the Disestablishment, to which 
operation it is, I believe, credited with contribut- 
ing. I do not remember the title, and he is at the 
present moment in Australia ; but, of course, it 
could be easily obtained, and other authorities 
would probably be found referred to in it. 

R. H. Busx. 


Hoocmanay (7 §. i. 85, 135).—This has been 
twice discussed in ‘N. & Q.’; viz, 1* S. ix. 495; 
x. 54; xi. 273; and 5™ §. ii. 329, 517; iii. 58, 
136. The authorities referred to are Brand’s 
‘ Popular Antiquities,’ i. 247-250, ed. C. Knight, 
1841; i. 457, ed. Bohn; Hone, ‘ Every Day Book,’ 
ii. 13, 73, ed. 1827; the Bee, xvi. 17, edited by J. 
Anderson, Edinburgh, 1793 ; Jamieson, ‘ Scottish 
Dictionary,’ in voce. To these may bo added 
Dr. Hales, ‘ New Analysis of Chronology,’ second 
ed., Lond., 1830, i. 50, 51, note, who adopts the 
view ‘‘ that the Scotch Hog menay and the French 
Au gui menez are plainly corruptions of the Greek 
ayia phvy, holy moon, who was anciently sup- 
posed to be in labour at the time of the conjunc- 
tion or new moon.” A conjecture in Chambers’s 
‘Memoir,’ p. 22 (quoted in 5" §. iii. 136) that it is 
a corruption from an old cry in French, Aux gueux 
mener, “‘ Bring to the beggars,” is too general, and 
does not account for the cry being used on the 
last day of the year. In 5" §. iii. 58, Mr. May- 
HEW quotes the Cleasby-Vigfusson ‘ Icelandic 
Dictionary’ as “connecting the word with the 
Icelandic hoku-ndte, mid-winter night, the etymo- 
logy of which is not known.” This seems more 
likely, so far as the first syllable goes, but does 
not explain the rest of the word. Hagmena, 
Hogmany, Hugmany, are also forms in which the 
word appears, while in Guernsey (as mentioned 
1* S. xi. 273) it is said that children used on the 
nights between Christmas and New Year’s Day to 
go about begging for money and singing 

Oquinani, Ogquinano, 
Ouvre ta paoute [ poche) et puis la reclos, 

Menage, in v. “ Aguilanleu,” has these forms :— 
“ Hoguinanno, Basse Normandie; Aguilanneu, 
Touraine; Aguinaldo, Spain”; all being corrup- 
| tions of “ Au gui, ’an neuf: ad viscum, annus 
| novus,” “an ancient term of rejoicing, derived 
from the Druids.” Cotgrave in v. 

W. E. Buckvey. 


Bevoium (7 §. i. 7).—Is not this word simply 
|the Latin of the French Belgique, the Flemish 
Belgie, and the German Belgien, the title adopted 
for the kingdom created out of the Netherlands in 
1830? It will be usually found, I think, that 
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when the English language adopts a geographical 
name it follows the Latin more nearly than any 
other form of speech not directly sprung from the 
Latin. Belgium occurs in Cesar (‘ B. G.,’ v. 12, 
24, 25, 35, and viii. 46, 49, 54) for the territories 
of the Bellovaci, and probably those of the 
Ambiani, the Veromandui, and the Atrebates. 
But this is uncertain ; for the word Belgium does 
not occur in Cwsar, but only Belgio, which in 
some MSS. is Belgis. If Belgio is correct, the 
Belgium of Crsar was nearly confined to Artois 
and Picardy. Belgium was no new term in 1830, 
although before that date it had no fixed political 
meaning ; it was, in fact, a geographical expression 
for the provinces of the Netherlands as a whole 
which were united under the sovereignty of Bur- 
gundy in the fifteenth century. The title-page of 
a series of maps of the Low Countries, published at 
Amsterdam in 1634, rans thus :— 

“ Belgium sive Germania Inferior continens Provincias 
singulares septem decim juxta artem Geographicam 
perfectissime descripta, variisque regionum partibus 
distinctis tabulis aucta per N. 1. Piscatorum.”’ 

It is clear that Belgium was not a name invented 
in 1830, but an old and convenient name adopted 
for the new kingdom. J. Maske... 


P.S.—The title-page of the great work of 
Foppens, which deals with the literature of the 
entire Netherlands, may be also cited :—“ Biblio- 
theca Belgica, sive virorum in Belgio, vita scrip- 
tisque illustrium catalogus, etc. Bruxellis 1739.” 


Lussock (7 §. i. 86, 137).—Mr. Ferguson 
(‘Surnames’) suggests two other etymologies, 4. v. 
Topographical dictionaries give three Lubecks in 
Hanover; a Lubeke, or Liibbeeke, in Westphalia; 
and a Lubbeek in Brabant. Lubecus is found as 
an O.G. name; and there was a jurisconsult of the 
sixteenth century named Johann Lubecchius. The 
name Lubbock may be a diminutive of the personal 
name Lupp or Lobb, perhaps, i.q., the Eng. Love 
(whence Lovell, Lovett), from /upus. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 

Hotel des Etrangérs, Nice, 


Most (7" §S, i. 47, 71, 117, 151).—I have 
carefully read over the communication kindly sent 
in by Pror. Skeat, and I am sorry to find that 
this gentleman has misunderstood the nature of my 
appeal to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I sought not 
for learning, but simply for information, and that 
as to whether our English auxiliary must is em- 
ployed by any writer of modern times—say, since 
the days of Shakespeare—in the sense of the German 
word musste, or our colloquial “had to,” “ was 
obliged to,’ the parentage, the history, and the 
transformation of the word not being of any 
practical utility to myself or to my friend with 
whom I am at variance on this point. I had a 
dispute as to the powers of certain words, must 





being one of them. My friend asserted, and that 


boldly, that “though must does not do duty as 
a preterit in colloquial English, it is so used by 
Scott, by Macaulay, and by other writers of emi- 
nence.” On hearing this, I—somewhat incautiously 
—joined issue with him, asserting that it never 
appeared in modern works as a preterit. Being 
unable to prove the negative, I appealed to the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I am, however, much 
obliged to Pror. Skeat (as an authority in 
English) for partially answering—perhaps uncon- 
sciously—my query, by saying, at the conclusion 
of his remarks, that the reason why they (i. ¢., 
sentences like “I must stop at home yesterday ”) 
can no longer be used are numerous, which words, 
I apprehend, are tantamount to saying that no 
writer of modern times would employ must for 
“had to,” “was obliged to,” &c. 
A Sropent or Encuisn, 


A Stupext or Enotisn asks whether any 
writer from Shakespeare down employs must in 
the sense of the German musste, 1. ¢., as a past 
tense. The following examples from Gibbon, who 
was unfamiliar with German, are to the point :— 

“Their refusal, faintly coloured by the pretence...... 
must provoke the suspicions of a jealous tyrant.”— 
Chap. xxxvii,, last sentence of head “ General View of 
Persecution in Africa.” 

“The firm and active policy of Clovis must curb a 
licentious spirit which would aggravate the misery of the 
vanquished, whilst it corrupted the union and discipline of 
the conquerors.”"—Chap. xxxviii,, “ Division of Land by 
Barbarians.” 

** The Pomptine Marshes were drained and cultivated 
by private undertakers, whose distant reward must depend 
on the continuance of public prosperity.” —Chap. xxxix., 
“ Flourishing State of Italy.” 

References to table of contents of ‘ Decline and 
Fall.’ Epwarp G. Bourne. 

Yale College, New Haven, U.S. 


Suez Canat (7" 8. i. 86).—I should imagine 
that the passage I am about to quote has often 
been pointed out before; but we can go further 
back that the days of Sir Walter for an allusion to 
the Suez Canal. Marlowe, ‘2 Tamburlaine the 
Great’ (V. iii., ed. Dyce), puts the following words 
into the mouth of Tamburlaine :— 

And here, not far from Alexandria, 

Where as the Terrene and the Red Sea meet, 
Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 
I mean to cut a channel to them both, 

That men might quickly sail to India,” 


R. W. Boopte. 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Sir Ricnarp Wuirttineton (6 S, iv. 325, 369, 
430). — Having recently had occasion to look 
at the Inquisitio post-mortem of Sir William 
Whityngton (father of the famous Lord Mayor), 
Tam enabled to answer the inquiry of J. M. G. as 
to the cause of his outlawry. He is said therein 
to have been outlawed in London on Monday, 
the Feast of St. Gregory, in the previous year, 
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at the suit of Sir William de Southam, in an 
action for debt, and to have died on the following 
Saturday ! The jurors further declare that the 
said William de Wetyngton held the manor of 
Pauntley, Gloucestershire, in community with 
Joan his wife, through a fine levied in the King’s 
Court ; that such manor is worth eight marks 
per annum ; and that William de Wetyngton, his 
son and heir, is twenty-three years of age. 

A similar return, mutatis mutandis, is appended 
respecting the manor of Solershope, in the county 
of Hereford, valued at sixty shillings per annum. 

Eques. 


Pecortiar Worps AND Parases In CriapMan’s 
Piays (7" §S. i, 184).—Five-finger.—At the game 
of five-cards, “‘the five fingers (alias, five of 
trumps) is the best card in the pack...... the Ace 
of Hearts wins the Ace of Trumps, and the Five- 
fingers not only wins the Ace of Trumps, but also 
all other cards whatever.” Cotton, in his ‘Com- 
pleat Gamester,’ 1674, gives a description of this 
game, from which the above quotation is taken. 
He says that it “is an Irish Game, and is as 
much play’d in that Kingdom, and that for con- 
siderable sums of money, as All-fours is play’d in 
Kent, but there is little analogy between them.” 
Cotton is a safer authority to consult than Hotten 
on the subject of games. By the way, is it known 
who wrote the books to which Hotten boldly put 
his name as author, viz., ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
* History of Signboards,’ &c.? It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he could not have written them 
himself. Junian Marsnauy, M.A, 

[The author of the ‘Slang Dictionary’ is Mr. H, 
Sampeon, editor of the Referee 


Punca (6™ §, xii. 282, 331).—C. M. must not 
too hastily conclude that “ Punch has always been 
an accompaniment to turtle.” The City feasts may, 
perhaps, be accepted as no mean authority on this 
grave matter ; and according to the bills of fare 
for the year 1835 (William Tayler Copeland, 
Mayor), and also for the year 1840 (Thomas 
Johnson, Mayor), sherbet, and not punch, was the 
accompanying nectar. It may be of interest to add 
the general bill of fare :— 

250 Tureens of Real Turtle. 

200 bottlea of Sherbet. 

6 dishes of Fish (reserved, apparently, for the Lord 
Mayor's table). 

boiled Turkeys and Oysters (first six tables). 

60 roast Pullets. 

60 dishes of Fowls. 

46 ditto of Capons. 

50 French Pies. 

53 Hams, ornamented, 

43 Tongues. 

Barons of Beef. 

quarters of House-Lamb. 

Round of Beef, 

13 Sirloins, Rumps, and Ribs of Beef. 

60 Dishes of mashed and other Potatoes. 


a 


i) 


48 ditto of Lobsters and Prawns. 
140 Jellies. 
50 Blancmanges. 
40 dishes of Tarts, creamed. 
30 ditto of Orange and other Tourtes. 
40 ditto of Almond Pastry. 
20 Chantilly Baskets. 
60 dishes of Mince Pies, 
56 Salads. 
The Removes, 
80 Roast Turkeys. 
6 Leverets (confined to the first six tables), 
80 Pheasants, © 
24 Geese. 
40 dishes of Partridges, 
15 ditto of Wild Fowls. 
2 Pea Fowls. 
Dessert, 
100 Pine Apples. 
200 dishes of Hot-house Grapes. 
250 Ice Creams. 
75 Plates of Ripsten (sic) and other Pippins. 
75 Dishes of Pears. 

60 Ornamented Savoy Cakes. 

75 Plates of Walnuts. 

80 ditto of dried Fruit and Preserves. 

50 ditto of Preserved Ginger. 

60 ditto of Rout Cakes and Chips, 

36 ditto of Brandy Cherries, 

Wines. 
Champagne—Hock—Claret— 
Madeira—Port--Sherry. 

Whatever may be the reputed capacity of the 
citizens, the purveyors of the feast would seem to 
have gauged it to a nicety, since the only difference 
I can observe between the two feasts is that Alder- 
man Johnson added thirty entrées and six dishes 
of asparagus to his menu. The quantities of the 
other items are exactly similar to those in Alder- 
man Copeland’s, 

It would appear, then, it is only of late years 
that the City has added arrack or other alcohol 
to its more innocent sherbet. 

Joun J. Srocken. 


Manors 1n Enotanp (7 §. i. 68, 133).—In 
the British Museum, Harl. MS. 6281, “ The names 
of the Lords of every Manor throughout the 
Counties of England,” a transcript of ‘ Nomina 
Villarum,’ Date, from 1316 to 1559. 

B. F. Scarvert. 


Bruinsecn THE SLENDER (7* §, i. 168).—For a 
summary of the theories about the identity of this 
saint, see Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography.’ Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Browne (7™ §. i. 68, 155, 198).—The name, 
which I add with pleasure, is that of the editor to 
whom I referred, W. A. Greenhill, Esq., M.D., 
5, The Croft, Hastings. Ep. Marsa. 


Apornecaries’ Hatt (7™ S. i. 188).—The 
Apothecaries were formerly included in the 
Grocers’ Company, but obtained a separate char- 
ter December 6, 1617. The orignal hall of the 
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company was built in Water Lane, Blackfriars, 
and a dispensary founded in 1623. After its de- 
struction by the Great Fire it appears to have 
been rebuilt on the same site between the years 
1670 and 1676. See the ‘ Municipal Corporations 
Directory ’ (1866), p. 479. .F 


According to the ‘Medical Directory’ the 
Society of Apothecaries was chartered in 1616. 
‘Old and New London’ states that it was incor- 
porated hy charter of James I. at the suit of 
Gideon Delaune, the king’s own apothecary. It 
would, therefore, seem probable that there was 
an earlier building than the existing one. 


E. G. Youncer, M.D. 
Hanwell, W. 





Bere (7 S, i. 167).—Last summer the Dorset 
Field Club held a meeting at Bere Regis, at which 
the name was discussed. The volume of Trans- 
actions recording that meeting is not yet out, so | 
that I can speak only from memory. I may say, | 
however, that no definite result was arrived at. 
Some wild guesses were made, and one or two | 
different opinions, with a reasonable amount of | 
argument in support of them, were breached. The 
feeling of the meeting seemed, on the whole, to 
gravitate to the derivation indicated in the follow- 
ing note in Hutchins’s ‘ Hist. of Dorset’ (1861), 
vol. i. p. 135:— 

“ Bere, in British (?), is a breadth of underwood or 
scrub, a copse or withy bed, a bramble or thorn-bed. 
Many (five) Beres occur in Dorset, and the local pecu- | 
liarities of all favour this derivation. Lying in low, 
moist situations, they would naturally be covered with a 
growth of wet- land wood, such as willows, ’ 

In the parish, but mostly on high ground, and not | 
ot “ wet-land wood,” there is still a tract of cop- | 
pice very large for Dorset. 

I do no more than allude to the cbvioany | 
wrong suggestion in the text of Hutchins that the | 
Saxon byrt or byrig has something to do with | 
the name, which in the facsimile Dorset Domes- | 
day is, I see, ~~ " now. 


J. Moure, M.A., Curator. 
Dorset County MTR 


Rev. Isaac Taylor (‘ Words and Places,’ p. 119) 
writes: “In Devonshire there are two or three 
clusters of Norse names”; and he instances Rock- 
beer and Bear in North Devon, and Aylesbere, 

tockbere, Larkbeer, and Houndbere in South 
Devon. 

No one acquainted with the names on the Ord- 
nance map of Devonshire would, I venture to 
think, have hazarded the theory that the presence 
of the termination bere implies a Norse settlement! | 
This termination is one of those most frequently | 
found, though it is not quite so common as 
-hayne, -hays. An hour’s work at the Ordnance 
map, taking Collumpton as a centre and about | 
fifteen miles as radius, gave me the following thirty 





— 





instances (not an exhaustive list): Allerbere,* Ash- 
bere, Bere (four), Bere Down, Bere Farm (two), 
Bere William, Bradbere, Deadbere, Dogbere, Fir- 
bere, Hembere, Henbere (two), Highbere, Kentis- 
bere, Larkbere, Longbere, Loxbere, Mucksbere, 
Rockbere (two), Traysbere, Wallbere, Woodbere, 
Woolsbere (twu). Believing as I do that bere repre- 
sents O.E. bearu, bearo, grove, wood (see Kemble’s 
* Codex Diplomaticus,’ iii. xvii.), it is interesting 
to note in the above list the names Allerbere, Ash- 
bere, Firbere. Close to Kentisbere is Kentisford, 
another indication that the termination -bere is 
0.E. F. W. Weaver. 


Caynon at Bituiarps (7" §S. i. 167).— 
Cavenpisu is mistaken in quoting 1779 as the 
date of the earliest English description of “ the 


| carambole game” at billiards. There is an earlier 
| edition of Charles Jones’s ‘ Hoyle’s Games,’ pub- 


lished in 1775. The carambole game is described 
in that, and also in another book printed in the 
| same year, “‘ Annals of Gaming,’...... by a Con- 
noisseur.” In the latter the author remarks that 
‘this game, like the losing, depends chiefly upon 
strengths, and is usually played with the cue.” 
He also states that it “‘is a game newly intro- 
duced from France,” thus anticipating E. White, 
Esq.’s, statement to the same effect by thirty-two 
years. It is remarkable that this game, “ intro- 
duced from France,” and described in England in 


| 1775, is not to be found in the ‘Académie des 


Jeux’ aslateas 1810. It is included in the edition 
of 1818, and it may, of course, be found possibly 


|in an intermediate edition, if there was one be- 


| tween 1810 and 1818. 

Littré gives, ‘‘ Carambole, terme du jeu de bil- 
j lard. La bille rouge, celle qui se place sur la 
mouche,” the ball which is spotted. He adds 
that the word is borrowed from the Spanish 
carambola, ‘‘Carambole et tromperie. Origine du 
reste inconnue.” I cannot see why it should not 
have come, like the name of the tree carambolier, 
through the Spanish, from the Malay karambil, to 
which Marsden and the Abbé Favre give the 
signification of ‘* cocoa-nut ”; or, perhaps, its first 
two syllables, like those of caramel, through the 
Spanish and Portuguese, from the Arabic kora, a 
ball. There is no ground for supposing that the 
name had any relation to the colour of the ball, 
It appears to be more likely that carambol- 
age denoted the stroke which was made off the 
balls, by causing them to meet each other in 
succession, as distinguished from strokes scored 
for hazards, Jutian MarsHaALt. 


The derivation suggested by your correspondent 
is given in the Rev. A. S. Palmer’s ‘ Folk-Etymo- 
logy ’:— 


° I have adopted the toe fue, though in the Ord. 
nance map we find bere, bear, and beer, 
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“ Cannon, as a term in billiards, is said to have de- 
noted originally a stroke on the red ball and a white, 
and to be a corruption of carvom or carom, a contracted 
form of Fr. carambole, the red ball ; caramboler, to make 
a double stroke, or ricochet ; Sp. carambola.” 

F. C. Birgpeck Terry. 


Heron Famity (7™ §. i. 149).—In vol. iii. of 
Nichols’s ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica’ 
(No. xx.) there is mention of Henry Heron, of 
Cressy Hall, knight of the shire for Lincoln, 
1722, and member of the Gentleman’s Society at 
Spalding, and in a note it is said that 
“the family of Heron of Cressy Hall in Surfleet, are 
now quite extinct, and the Hall converted into a Farm 
house. In the chancel are the following epitaphs: Ona 
blue slab. ‘Sir Henry Heron, K.B. of Cressy Hall in 
this parish, died Aug 9, 1695 wt. 76.’ Another for his 
son Henry, born and died July 12, 1674. Mural monu- 
ments for Henry, son of Sir Henry by Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir James Long, of Draycot, Bart., in whom ended the 
antient family ot Heron, of Ford Castle, Northumber- 
land, and Privy Counc’ to Hen: VIII. He died Sep: 10, 
1730, wt. 55. His wife Abiguil, daughter of —— Heven- 
ingham, of Heveningham Hall, died 1735. Dame Anne 
Fraser, daughter of Sir Henry Heron, relict of Sir Peter 
Fraser, Bart, died Aug. 25, 1760, zt, 92.” 

B. F. Scarvert. 

Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Heron, K.B., of 
Cressy, co. Lincoln, and of Dorothy his wife, was 
baptized in Surfleet Church, November 11, 1677, 
by Edward Emerson, curate. She married Sir 
Peter Fraser, Bart., of Durris, Lord Lieutenant 
of Kincardineshire, who died s.p. 1729, when the 
title expired and Durris passed to his grand-nephew, 
Lord Mordaunt, and descended to the late Duke 
of Gordon, who sold it in 1826 (‘Scottish Arms,’ 
vol. ii. p. 258, by R. R. Stodart, Edinburgh, Wm. 
Paterson). Lady Fraser succeeded to large pro- 
perty subsequent to her husband’s death, some 

rtion of which went to the Scotch family of 

axwell (as I have heard), although not related to 
her. She died 1769. Wma. N. Fraser. 

Edinburgh. 

The information desired by your correspondent 
Siema may possibly be found in ‘Genealogical 
Tables of the Heron Family,’ compiled by Sir 
Richard Heron, and printed in 1798. This book 
is in the Library of the British Museum. 

James SYKEs. 

Suepster (7% S. i. 68, 91, 115).—-I think the 
supposed origin of this word when used as a name 
for the starling or stare (supra, p. 115) should not 
pass unchallenged. Montagu, in his ‘ Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary ’ (1802) says of this bird, “ In 
the north of England it is called chepster or chep- 
starling,” forms of the word which would suggest 
a very different derivation. ALFRED Newton. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Beroanver (7 §. i. 147).—This is the ordinary 
term used by wild-fowlers in this neighbourhood 
for the sheldrake. The word is usually pronounced 








bar gander. I have never seen it written, but it is 

pronounced as if it consisted of two words, as I 

have written it. H. C. Damanrt. 
Cowes, L.W. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Art of Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A. One Hundred 
Autotype Examples, Part I. (Sotheran & Co.) 
Tue shade of Bartolozzi may well be contented with the 
homage rendered by the present generation to his genius. 
Public curiosity and interest are not satisfied with the 
tribute paid to Bartolozzi in the valuable and scholarly 
books of Mr, Tuer, and a new and an ambitious attempt 
is now made to supply what, when completed, will be an 
adequate, a characteristic, and, in one sense, a priceless 
reproduction of his work as designer and engraver. In 
the present instalment of the important work under- 
taken by the Autotype Company one-fourth of the task 
is accomplished, Four parts, each containing, like the 
present, twenty-five subjects, are promised. Nothing 
can possibly be better than the execution in the plates 
now issued. The delicacy and purity of style are pre- 
served with irreproachable fidelity. It is needless to say 
that the collection now given could scarcely, in the 
original shape, be obtained by the most zealous and 
fortunate collector. In addition to the twenty-five sub- 
jects which constitute the present part there is given as 
frontispiece the fine portrait of Bartolozzi by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, engraved by Robert Samuel Marcuard, a pupil 
of Bartolozzi from the picture now in the possession of 
the Earl of Morley. The first plate, ‘The Madonna 
and Child,’ after Guido, was executed in Bologna, 1763-4, 
and is a good specimen of Bartolozzi's early work in line 
engraving. The second is twenty years later, and is 
from ‘ L'Innocence se réfugiant dans les Bras de la 
Justice’ of Marie Louise Elizabeth Lebrun. Next comes 
a reproduction of an engraved drawing of Cipriani, in 
which the familiar characteristics of designer and en- 
graver are most satisfactorily presented. It is obviously 
impossible to go seriatim through the whole of the 
twenty-five designs, We must content ourselves, accord- 
ingly, with indicating Reynolds's ‘ Lady Smith and her 
Children’ and his ‘ Simplicity,’ a portrait of Miss Gwat- 
kin ; ‘Cupid's Manufactory,’ an exquisite reproduction 
of one of the exceedingly rare prints from Albani: 
Angelica Kauffman’s ‘ Eurydice stung by a Snake’ and 
her ‘ Cordelia’; Zucchero’s ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots’; the 
bold ex-libris of George III., designed and engraved by 
Bartolozzi; Lady Diana Beauclerc’s ‘ Amorini’; Guer- 
cino’s * Five Boys playing’; Dance’s Vestris pirouetting 
on one leg ; Cosway's ‘Venus and Adonis’; Hamilton’s 
‘ Buffet the Bear,’ a delightful group of children; and 
Bartolozzi's ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Summer,’ and ‘ Winter.’ Whether 
as illustrative of method or as representative of the best 
work of the great engraver, these designs, taken from 
the Print Room in the British Museum, are equally 
satisfactory. The completed work cannot fail to main- 
tain its value. Each of the plates is accompanied by 
descriptive and biographical annotations, and the whole 
is prefaced by a brief but adequate memoir of Bartolozzi, 
by Mr. Louis Fagan. More satisfactory proof of the 
kind of work the Autotype Company is doing is not to 
be desired, 


Sunshine and Shadow. Meditations from the Sermons 
of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., arranged for 
Daily Use. (Stott.) 

Tuts choice little volume of suggestive thoughts differs 

from the ordinary run of “‘ birthday books ”’ in its care- 

ful editing and in the « ted arrang t of the 
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extracts into groups of subjects. The editor deserves 
the thanks of the wide circle of Mr. Brooke's friends 
and the still wider circle of readers of his published 
works, who will be glad to possess this concentrated 
essence of his teachings. The happiness of many of the 
selections is conspicuous, and the whole, which has a 
good portrait from a photograph, is an eminently desir- 
able possession. 


Consuetudinarium Ecclesia Lincolniensis, tempore 
Richardi de Gravesend Episcopi a.D. 1258-1279 Re- 
dactum, With Introductory Notes by Christopher 
Wordsworth. Edited by Herbert Edward Reynolds, 
(Privately printed.) 

Tuts thin folio will be found of extreme interest by all 

who are attracted by the services of the medizval 

Church. Its contents have never before been printed, 

and it throws so much light on the manners of our un- 

reformed Church that we cannot conceive that any one 
who is a master of the old Church Latin will be careless 
as to its contents. The preface, which extends to up- 
wards of forty pages, is learned, as we should expect 
from a son of the late scholarly Bishop of Lincoln, 

Mr. Wordsworth has also had the assistance of Mr. 

Bradshaw, the Cambridge librarian, who has been so 

very recently taken from us, so that we may pronounce 

the work to have appeared with every advantage as to 
editorship. 
Lincoln can boast of no grand series of chronicles 
like Durham, whose 
Cathedral huge and vast 
Looks down upon the Wear, 
nor of a series of fabric-rolls like those at York, which 
furnish us with a living picture of the manner in which 
that great temple of God was reared, But Lincoln has her 
own treasures to boast of ; her record room and library 
are mines from which succeeding generations of his- 
torical students will quarry treasures. Probably, how- 
ever, no greater one will ever be found there than this 

* Conauetudinarium,’ which shows us how the services 

of a great religious community were conducted when 

Edward I. was our king. 


The Two Foundations of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

By W. Morrant Baker. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tuts lecture, delivered before the Abernethian Society 
last year, has been published in accordance with their 
very reasonable wishes. Very pleasantly and instruc- 
tively Mr. Baker tells us of Rahere, his times, and his 
works, and of the second foundation in 1546 ; proving 
that the surgeon may use the pen of a ready writer no 
less skilfully than the knife. There isan engraving of 
Rahere’s tomb as frontispiece, and print, paper, and 
binding are all that could be wished, 


Tue latest number of Le Livre contains papers on 
*Un Original du Journalieme’ (Amable Escande), by 
M. Victor Fournel, and a second of much interest, by 
M. M. H. Harrisse, on ‘ La Colombine et Clément Marot,’ 
A capital illustration, ‘Un Travail de Bénédictin,’ is 
also supplied. 


Tue Rev. Robert Barlow Gardiner, late scholar of 
Wadham College, who in 1884 edited the registers of St. 
Paul’s School, is now engaged in preparing for publica- 
tion, from the college registers, &c., the records of all 
those who have been members of Wadham College from 
the time of its foundation. 

In the April number of Walford’s Antijuarian will 
begin the second of the editor's papers on ‘ Our Early 
Antiquarians,’ dealing with Sir William Dugdale, the 
historian of Warwickshire. The number will contain 
also a continuation of Mr. James Greenstreet’s contri- 





bution from the Ordinary from ‘Mr. Jenyns’ Booke of 
Armes’ and an autograph letter of Dr. Stukeley, ad- 
dressed to Charles Gray, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J, A. M.—Edward I. died in his tent at Burgh-on- 
the-Sands, near Carlisle, July 7, 1307, and his body, says 
Fabyan, was with great solemnity conveyed to West- 
minster, where he was buried on the south side of St. 
Edward’s Chapel, at the head of his father. The body 
was brought by land, as a letter printed in a note to 
Sir Harris Nicolas's ‘ Chronology of History’ mentions 
that it was at Richmond, in Yorkshire, on July 30, 1307; 
but this and Waltham seem to be the only halting places 
recorded. 

James Hooper (“ Tartini and the Devil ”).— The 
story that the famous sonata of Tartini, ‘Il Trillo del 
Diavolo,’ was composed after a dream in which the 
composer heard the devil play on the fiddle « sonata of 
exquisite beauty which he vainly attempted to repro- 
duce, rests upon the authority of Jos. Jérome Le Fran- 
cois de Lalande, the celebrated astronomer, who, in the 
last volume (viii.) of his ‘ Voyage d'un Francais en Italie 
en 1765-6,’ Venise et Paris, 1769, says that Turtini told 
the story of himself. 

W. H. F. B. (“ The Ivory Gate "),—Of the two gates 
of sleep, one of horn and the other of ivory, mention is 
made, among others, by Homer, ‘ Od.,’ i. 562; Virgil, 
* En.,’ vi. 894; Horace, iii. 27, 41. The phrase had 
passed into a quasi-proverbial saying at least as early as 
the days of Plato. 

DorotuEA TownsHeEnDd (“Shropshire Visitations ™’).— 
See Eyton’s ‘Shropshire,’ one of the best county his- 
tories extant. 

Borteau (“ Inholder”),—This word, as arn equivalent 
of innkeeper, is familiar in early literature. 

James Nicnotson (“ Dorothy Forster”).—Prisoners 
of rank were ordinarily beheaded, while those of lower 
degree were hanged. Burning seems to have been general 
in the case of eo-called heretics. 

T. (* Latin Translation of ‘Art thou weary’”).—See 
the volume of joint translations by W, E, Gladstone and 
his brother-in-law, Lord Lyttelton. 

Acnew.— Directories of London in the second half of 
the last century are in existence, and may be found in 
the British Museum and other collections. The earliest 
known directory was, we believe, reprinted by John 
Camden Hotten. 

CorricenpuM.—P, 218, col. 1, 1.19, for “ Goliao” read 
Coltas. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception 
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